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family  friend 


Devout  Lutheran  and  Patron  of  Grace  Lutheran  work 

in  San  Antonio 


1190355 


Penned  in  her  hand: 

Our  friendship  ripened  in  the  years 

we  shared  joy  and  happiness, 

and  eased  some  of  our  sorrows. 

\ 

The  road  of  life  is  sometime  wrought, 
sometime  wet  with  tears, 

sometime  strewn  with  flowers. 


God  has  led  you  to  this  age 

where  many  friends,  young  and  old, 
join  hands  and  sing  in  praise. 


rerace 


None  of  this  family  of  Ohioans  and  Texans  has 
experienced  the  international  renown  of  United  States  presi¬ 
dents,  scientists,  inventors,  authors,  and  composers  so  proudly 
claimed  by  Ohio;  nor,  that  of  leaders  for  Texas  independence 
and  steadfast  organizers  and  developers  of  Texas  as  a  Republic 
and  as  a  state;  but,  among  them  have  been  astute  leaders  in  al¬ 
most  every  type  of  constructive  endeavor,  as  the  writer  surmised 
when  impelled,  by  the  two-century  record  of  vital  statistics,  to 
pursue  and  record  in  a  tale  characteristics  and  activities  of  those 
interesting  individuals. 

All  names  and  vital  statistics  of  deceased  persons 
came  from  the  bound  Aschbacher  Family  Record  volume  so  la¬ 
boriously  compiled  and  lovingly  penned  by  Franklin  Frederick 
Aschbacher  over  a  period  of  many  years  through  personal  visits 
and  correspondence.  To  him  we  are  indebted.  Living  persons 
verified  their  data  prior  to  publication. 

Information  pertinent  to  this  tale,  but  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  is  included  in  compact  type. 

This  genealogical  task  proved  rewarding,  though 
arduous,  and  was  completed  in  1955  after  several  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  writing.  Although  the  written  word  has  been  the 
writer’s  vocation  since  my  first  published  work,  verse,  appeared 
in  1935,  a  phrase  “each  one  thinks  he  can  do  his  own  job,  plus 
writing”  was  often  recalled  and  the  writer  enthusiastically  re¬ 
linquishes  the  pleasant  task  of  completing  another  such  manu¬ 
script  k>  anyone  so  generously  gifted. 


The  Author 
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Two  Centuries  of  Aschbachers 
of  Texas  and  Ohio 


I 


_ _ _  _ _ :  _ 


w  eavers  Of  Fortune 


N  THAT  PERIOD  of  the  fifteenth-sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies  called  the  Middle  Ages,  man  turned  from  the 
sandal  of  ancient  Roman  days  to  modern  footwear, 
the  shoe.  Even  then,  a  boot  or  shoe  would  fit  either 
foot  and  it  was  not  until  about  1785  that,  in  England, 

r 

a  right  and  a  left  were  used. 

THAT  WAS  ABOUT  THE  TIME  that  Yustine  M. 
Dallinger  Aschbacher,  wife  of  John  David  Aschbacher, 
whose  names  begin  the  Aschbacher  Family  Record, 
gave  birth  in  1783  to  Christian  Aschbacher,  her  sec¬ 
ond  child. 

Germany  had  been  subject  to  Prussian 
rule  when  John  David  was  born  in  1750  but  Prussian 
armies  were  defeated  in  1806  on  the  Jena  field  by  Na¬ 
poleon  of  France.  Under  reorganization,  however,  Prus¬ 
sia  had  a  part  in  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1813-1815 
and  a  “zollverein”  (customs-Union)  formed  to  assist 
in  political  unity  of  German  states  under  Prussian 
leadership  resulted  in  an  1848-1849  revolution. 
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The  Prussian  king  (by  law  Emporer  of 
Germany )  was  then  forced  to  grant  a  constitution  for 
his  kingdom  but  it  contained  few  democratic  features. 

A  root  of  Germany’s  part  in  World  War  I, 
1914-1918,  may  have  stemmed  from  belief,  confirmed 
in  Prussia  by  Frederick  the  Great  (Frederick  II,  who 
reigned  from  1740  to  1786),  that  aggressive  war  was 
its  “national  industry.”  “Prussian”  became  synony¬ 
mous  with  force  and  aggression. 

THAT  WAS  THE  state  of  Germany  when  Johanna 
and  George  Frederick  Aschbacher,  son  of  Christian, 
sailed  for  America  in  1849,  a  century  after  start  of 
the  family  record. 

In  that  year  ( 1849 )  the  California  gold  rush 
began.  Zachry  Taylor  was  United  States  president. 

Fast  sailing  vessels  then  voyaged  from 
Europe  to  America  in  several  weeks  but  lacked  freedom 
from  delay  that  later  steam  gave  the  advanced  steam¬ 
ship  ;  were  victims  of  adverse  weather.  At  times  delays 
lasted  several  months  until  sailing  weather  permitted 
advance  for  a  crossing  that  a  century  later  could  be 
made  in  about  a  week  by  ship,  a  day  by  plane. 


WEAVERS  OF  FORTUNE  3 


Great  modern  factories  spin  more  yarn  or 
thread  in  a  day  than  was  possible  with  10,000  or  more 
spinning  wheels  in  1750  when  this  record  began.  Sev¬ 
eral  eighteenth  century  revolutionary  inventions  en¬ 
abled  an  operator  to  spin  many  threads  at  a  time,  the 
first  major  advance  in  the  craft  since  invention  of  the 
spinning  wheel  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

THE  ASCHBACHERS  were  weavers.  They  produced 
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their  own  flax,  spun  it  into  (linen)  thread  and  wove 
fine  cloth  on  their  looms. 

In  1848  when  their  thoughts  of  sailing  to 
America  were  turning  to  definite  plans,  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Mexico  was  established  by  treaty 
as  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

A  decade  after  they  landed  in  America, 
silver  was  discovered  by  two  miners  who  were  search¬ 
ing  for  gold. 

FIRST  FAMILY  PHOTOGRAPHS  were  from  the 
period  of  the  tintype  that  was  still  familiar  to  many 
Americans  at  the  half-way  point  in  the  twentieth 
century. 
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The  first  photographs  made  in  New  York 
were  by  Daguerre’s  process  on  silver-coated  copper 
plates.  Sittings  required  many  minutes.  A  decade  later 
in  1850  when  the  Aschbachers  had  been  in  the  United 

i  t 

States  a  year,  there  were  seventy  such  galleries  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Later  there  were  colotype  and  Tal- 
bottype,  replaced  by  collodian  and  tintype. 

Photographic  record  of  their  predecessors 
from  1750  when  the  hoop  skirt  had  attained  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  ladies  had  difficulty  passing  in  narrow 
streets  of  London  and  Paris  and  when  fashions  for  men 
were  snug  trousers  and  tall  hats,  would  have  been  of 
absorbing  interest  to  many  of  their  descendants. 

Photography,  however,  only  became  pop¬ 
ular  and  developed  as  a  pleasurable  craft  and  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  each  walk  of  life  with  the  advent  of  the 
small  box  kodak  using  paper  film,  by  Eastman,  in  the 
1890’s,  the  period  later  called  the  gay  nineties. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  IN  TIME,  became  a  comparatively 
economical  pastime  in  the  Twentieth  Century  when 
Clarence  W.  Aschbacher  was  adept  at  the  art  and  an 
acknowledged  expert  at  negative  retouching. 


lO 


ucKeyes 


IN  1670,  EIGHTY  YEARS  before  the  start  of  this 

family  record,  Explorer  LaSalle  is  believed  to  have 
first  seen  the  Ohio  country. 

In  1750,  the  year  this  record  begins,  agents  for 
the  Ohio  Land  Company  explored  Ohio. 

In  1752  Franklin  was  experimenting  with  e- 
lectricity.  The  next  year  the  first  theater 
was  opened  in  New  York.  In  1776  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  signed  and  what  was 
British  America  became  United  States  of  A- 
merica.  In  1784  Congress  adopted  the  decimal 
currency  system. 

In  1787  the  Northwest  Territory,  includ¬ 
ing  Ohio,  was  established.  The  following  year  the  first 
permanent  white  settlement  was  founded  at  Marietta. 

Indian  fighting  in  Ohio  ended  in  1794  and 
the  famous  Greenville  Treaty  with  Indians  was  signed 
the  following  year. 

Ohio  is  known  as  The  Buckeye  State,  the 
Buckeye  tree  being  native.  Its  people  are  popularly 
and  fondly  called  Buckeyes. 
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BLUEBONNETS  AND  BUCKEYES 


First  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Ohio 
in  1799,  Ohio  became  a  state  (the  seventeenth)  inl803 
with  its  first  capitol  at  Zanesville,  the  second  at  Chilli- 
cothe  (1808),  the  last  (1816)  at  Columbus. 

In  1822  gaslight  was  introduced.  In  1828  the 
first  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  built. 

In  1844  Morse  successfully  completed  his 
telegraph  from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

In  1849,  thirty-six  years  after  the  city  of 
St.  Mary’s  had  its  beginning,  the  first  Aschbacher 
family  to  live  in  Ohio  made  its  home  at  New  Wash¬ 
ington.  That  was  a  year  after  the  first  state-wide  free 
school  system  became  effective. 

Four  years  before,  in  1845,  Texas,  unfamiliar 
to  this  family,  became  a  state  of  the  United 
States.  It  had  gained  freedom  from  Mexico  in 
1836 ;  was  a  republic ;  then :  Lone  Star  State. 

In  1891  the  first  concrete  street  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  laid  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio ;  and,  in  1903,  ten 
years  after  birth  of  the  seventh  and  youngest  child  of 
Charles  August  who  had  been  the  first  Aschbacher 
born  in  America,  the  Wright  brothers  of  Dayton,  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  away,  made  successful  flights  in 
their  invention,  the  airplane. 


OHIO  BUCKEYES 
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St.  Mary’s,  Noble  Township,  where  the 
Aschbachers  permanently  settled,  had  an  estimated 
population  in  1850  of  about  1700. 

One  of  fourteen  townships  comprising 
Auglaize  County,  it  is  near  the  middle  western  border 
of  Ohio.  Only  Mercer  County  separates  Auglaize  from 
Indiana,  St.  Mary’s  being  about  100  miles  southward 
from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  about  200  miles  north  of 
Cincinnati  and  northwestward  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lake  St.  Mary’s,  also  shown  on  maps  as 
Grand  Lake,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Ohio  with  15,500 
acres  and  is  in  Auglaize  and  Mercer  Counties. 

WHEN  HE  AND  HIS  family  emigrated  from  Ger¬ 
many,  George  Frederick  Aschbacher  was  a  weaver  but 
he  soon  became  a  farmer  as  did  his  son.  Charles  Au¬ 
gust,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  beets,  soybeans, 
and  tobacco,  crops  of  the  area. 

In  time,  Charles  August  became  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  St.  Mary’s. 

His  second  son,  Charles  August,  Jr.,  was 
last  of  the  family  to  operate  a  farm  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  •  • 
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Harvey,  third  son  of  Charles  August,  was 
last  of  the  family  to  leave  St.  Mary’s,  where  he  and  his 
family  lived  on  a  street  named  Buckeye  (native  Hetuck 
tree  meaning  the  eye  of  the  buck).  They  moved  to  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  1920,  city  with  six  historic  missions 
and  resided  on  Mission  Street. 

FROM  THE  TIME  it  was  owned  by  the  State  of  Ohio, 
purchase  of  Aschbacher  farm  property  about  three 
miles  westward  from  St.  Mary’s,  eighty  acres,  north 
half  of  southwest,  Section  16,  Noble  Township,  Aug¬ 
laize  County,  Ohio,  ninety  years  ownership,  is  recorded  : 

The  State  of  Ohio  sold  to  Andrew  Long, 
May  12,  1865. 

Andrew  Long  sold  to  A.  J.  Miller  and  wife, 
January  4,  1868. 

A.  J.  Miller  and  wife  sold  to  Charles  A. 
Aschbacher,  seventy  acres  February  9,  1878,  balance 
ten  acres  February  13,  1878  (total  eighty  acres). 

Charles  A.  Aschbacher  sold  to  George 
Ilgen  and  wife  October  16,  1903. 

George  Ilgen  and  wife  sold  to  Ferd  and  So¬ 
phia  Greber  August  25, 1925,  who  were  owners  in  1955. 


Eldest 


1HE  VISITOR  broke  an  engrossed  silence  of  the  pair. 

“Gardening.  That  is  it.  Gardening  is 
your  hobby;  your  avocation.  Such  a  well-cared-for 
profusion  of  exquisite  blossoms  proves  that.” 

The  two,  in  relaxed  quiet,  viewed  a  scene 
of  formal  flower  beds  of  varied  color  and  striking 
beauty  framed  by  limits  of  a  large  picture  window. 

“True,”  the  elder  gentleman  acquiesed, 
“although  I  long  have  been  interested  in  working  with 
wood  tools  and  have  made  a  hobby  of  cabinet  work. 

“But  my  main  pastime,  aside  from  regular 
correspondence  with  more  than  one  hundred  lodge 
members,  relatives,  and  friends,  is  working  with  the 
soil  to  produce  a  few  table  vegetables  and  provide 
year-round  blossoms  for  the  house  and  lawn. 

“Shall  we  sit  outdoors  a  while  ?” 

THEY  RECLINED  in  comfortable  lawn  chairs  and 
enjoyed  the  freshness  of  a  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  nearby  at  Galveston,  Texas. 
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“Usually,  in  spring',  we  have  narcissus, 
tulips,  iris,  violets,  pansies,  anemones,  ranunculus,  lil- 
lies,  oxalis,  daisies,  roses,  and  sweet  peas,  and,  in  the 
fall,  chrysanthemums,  nasturtiums,  verbena,  petunias, 
daisies,  roses,  and  zinnias. 

“We  seldom  have  snow,  here,  and  severe 
weather  is  rare  and  short-lived. 

“In  Ohio,  the  state  where  members  of  my 

immediate  family  were  born,  we  had  many  flowers 
but  they  were  only  seasonal  due  to  severity  of  winter 
weather. 

“In  the  spring  there  were  bluebells,  sweet 
Williams,  trillium,  the  usual  wild  flowers,  that  beauti¬ 
ful  large  blossom  native  to  northern  cold,  the  peony; 
snowballs,  violets,  hollyhock,  lilacs,  pinks,  roses,  and 
zinnias. 

“These  we  knew  in  Noble  Township,  Aug¬ 
laize  County,  where  there  were  oak,  ash,  elm,  maple, 
cottonwood,  pine,  beech,  hickory,  and  walnut  trees, 
cherry,  peach,  apple,  tulip,  enormous  cedars,  and  the 
flowering  quince  and  crabapple  that  so  fragrantly 
scented  the  air  in  spring. 


ELDEST 
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“One  Magnolia  tree,  near  the  heart  of  St. 
Mary’s,  was  a  rarity.” 

“Interesting,  sir.  You  are  the  eldest  of 
the  children  born  to  your  parents  and  for  many  years 
have  been  the  elder  Aschbacher  so  you  are  best  in¬ 
formed  to  tell  me  of  your  parents,  that  I  did  not  have 
the  pleasure  to  know,  and  something  of  your  grand¬ 
parents,  for  I,  like  you,  am  eager  to  learn  of  our  for¬ 
bears  and  their  contributions  to  their  generations, 
particularly  in  the  parents  who  raised  you,  your  two 
sisters  and  four  brothers,  all  but  one  of  whom  are 
living.” 

AS  HE  NODDED,  his  fine  white  hair  glistened  in 
sun  streaming  through  leafy  branches  of  a  huge  pecan 
(pe  CAHN),  the  official  state  tree. 

Long,  slender  fingers  curved  around  the 
chair  arm  as  he  relaxed,  and  a  foot  stretched  forward 
to  an  ottoman  emphasized  the  stately  stature  of  the 
tall  gentleman. 

THE  HOST  resumed  reply  to  queries  of  his  guest  and 
told  in  steady,  concentrated  reflection : 


A  New  Land 


You  WILL  RECALL  that  I  compiled  formal  family 

records  of  vital  statistics  over  a  period  of  years  and, 
some  time  ago,  entered  them  in  a  bound  book  printed 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  over  a  foot  wide,  almost  two  feet 
in  length,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

THAT  FAMILY  RECORD  dates  back  two  centuries, 
two  hundred  five  years,  to  1750,  and  was  begun  with 
the  name  of  my  great-great  grandfather. 

HE  WAS  JOHN  DAVID  Aschbacher,  a  weaver,  born 
October  31,  1750,  at  Straubenhof,  between  Blender- 
hausen  and  Lorch,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  near  the 
great  industrial  city  of  Strasbourg,  son  of  Anna  Mary 
and  Christian  Aschbacher.  Dates  of  death  of  the  latter 
two  were  not  recorded. 

At  almost  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  on 
August  19,  1778,  he  married  Yustine  M.  Dallinger, 
whose  parents  names  were  not  located  for  listing  in 
the  Aschbacher  family  record. 


A  NEW  LAND 
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Children  of  Yustine  and  John  David  were: 
John  Daniel,  eldest ;  Christian,  my  great  grandfather ; 
Johanna  Marie;  and,  Yustine. 

There  was  no  other  available  record  of 
John  Daniel  except  that  he  was  born  June  4, 1780,  and 
died  in  Russia. 

That  could  account  for  the  fact  that  many 
years  later,  sometime  between  the  years  1910  and  1920 
a  San  Antonio  family  with  the  (George)  Aschbacher 
name  could  not  be  traced  to  our  family  ties.  I  visited 
them  once  but  they  had  no  family  vital  statistics.  Al¬ 
though  improbable,  that  family  may  have  come  from 
that  of  John  Daniel  whose  trace  was  lost  after  he  left 
Germany,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  some  forty 
years  ago  whenlwas  first  compiling  our  family  records. 

Johanna  Marie,  their  third  child,  was  born 
April  4,  1787.  In  the  year  1828  she  married  John 
George  Haas. 

Yustine,  fourth  child,  was  born  July  14, 
1793.  She  married  John  Adam  Wachter  in  1815.  They 
came  to  America  in  September,  1846.  Actually,  she  was 
first  of  the  Aschbachers  to  emigrate  to  America  but 
her  name  was  then  Wachter. 


14  BLUEBONNETS  AND  BUCKEYES 

In  that  year  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
was  established  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  GREAT  GRANDFATHER,  Christian,  second  son, 
was  born  July  14, 1783.  I  was  unable  to  determine  then- 
residence  then  but  it  was  probably  still  Straubenhof. 

On  April  26,  1809,  Margarette  Yustine 
Braum,  then  23,  and  Christian  Aschbacher,  25,  were 
married,  probably  also  at  Straubenhof. 

His  death  on  January  25,  1815,  at  thirty- 
one  years,  nine  months,  nine  days,  ended  a  marriage 
of  less  than  six  years.  He  died  exceedingly  young  in 
comparison  with  ages  of  most  other  Aschbachers  since 
his  generation. 

Margarette  and  Christian  had  three  child¬ 
ren.  The  eldest  was  George  Frederick,  my  grandfath¬ 
er;  the  next  John  Bernhard,  born  December  5,  1812, 
(the  year  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain),  who  lived  only  a  few  weeks  until  January  24, 
1813. 

The  youngest,  George  Martin,  was  born 
January  17, 1814,  the  year  before  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

s  -  ’  h  :  ...  .  .  y  V  r 

with  Great  Britain  was  ratified. 
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He  married  Yustine  E.  Grindner  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1846.  He  died  February  18,  1889,  at  Hausen, 
Brackenheim  Kingdom. 

Christian  Aschbacher’s  occupation  is  not 
recorded  in  the  family  record  but  it  is  assumed  that 
he,  like  his  father,  John  David,  and  his  son,  George 
Frederick,  was  a  weaver. 

IT  WAS  MY  GRANDFATHER,  George  Frederick, 
born  August  1,  1810,  at  Hausen,  Brackenheim  King¬ 
dom,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  the  year  before  the  first 
steamboat  was  operated  on  the  Ohio  River,  who  sailed 
for  America  in  1849,  probably  in  late  spring,  on  a  sail- 
ing  vessel,  with  his  wife,  Johanna,  and  two  sons  and 
three  daughters:  William,  Jacob  Frederick,  Katheren 
Magdalena,  Caroline  Yustine,  and  Johanna  Fredericka. 

It  required  ninety  days  to  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  that  in  1955  could  be  crossed  in  a  week 
by  ship,  a  day  by  plane.  They  were  within  sight  of  land 
twice  but,  without  the  power  that  steam  later  gave  the 
steamboat, severe  storms  forced  the  sailing  vessel  back 
and  food  had  to  be  rationed  before  the  ship  docked 
at  its  destination,  the  United  States,  their  new  land. 
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My  grandfather,  like  his  forbears,  was  a 
weaver.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

He  married  Johanna  Fredericka  Laepple 
at  Horlcheim,  Germany,  on  August  31,  1835,  when  he 
was  twenty-five. 

He  died  in  the  United  States,  February 
2,  1897,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  was  buried  at 
New  Washington,  Ohio. 

As  I  mentioned,  two  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters  came  with  my  grandparents  from  Germany. 

THEIR  SIXTH  CHILD,  Charles  August,  my  father, 
was  the  first  Aschbacher  born  in  America. 

Their  seventh,  George  Edward,  born  No¬ 
vember  24,  1851,  at  Congress,  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
died  at  nearby  New  Washington.  The  date  is  not  listed. 

THE  HOST  TURNED  deep  brown  eyes  toward  dis¬ 
tant  white  clouds  billowing  across  a  tranquil,  blue  sky. 
Interest  in  the  subject  intensified  his  concentration. 
In  firm,  unwavering  tone  he  continued : 


Tillers  Of  The  Soil 


AM  UNCERTAIN  as  to  the  reason  the  Aschbachers 
came  to  America  but  assume  it  was  to  better  their 
medium  standing,  socially  and  financially. 

Grandfather  George  Frederick  Aschbach- 
er  was  a  weaver  even  after  he  came  to  the  United 
States  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  needed  to  be  profit¬ 
ably  engaged  immediately  after  arrival. 

I  do  know  that  he  grew  and  harvested 
flax,  broke  and  spun  the  linen,  and  then  wove  it  into 
cloth.  I  have  a  pair  of  pillow  cases  made  from  some  of 
that  cloth.  Grandmother  knit  lace  for  the  edges.  I 
treasure  them. 

MY  FATHER,  Charles  August  Aschbacher,  was  a 
farmer  and  a  merchant  in  and  near  St.  Mary’s 

He  had  the  first  steam  threshing  machine 
in  Auglaize  County,  Ohio.  He,  sixth  child  of  my  grand¬ 
parents,  was  born  at  Harrisville,  Pennsylvania,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  near  Philadelphia,  August  16,  1849, 
shortly  after  they  landed  at  Philadelphia. 
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They  soon  located  at  New  Washington, 
Ohio:  moved  to  a  farm  near  St.  Mary’s  for  a  while; 
then  back  to  New  Washington  where  he  and  my  grand¬ 
mother  died  and  were  buried. 

On  February  4,  1873,  at  the  age  of  24, 
Charles  August  married  Adeline  (Ada)  Frances  Helsel, 
a  school  teacher  until  her  marriage. 

There  were,  even  then,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male  teachers  and  young  ladies  could  take  their  places 
in  such  gainful  employment  but  usually  did  so  only 
until  marriage. 

That  year  one-cent  United  States  postal 
cards  were  issued. 


MY  MOTHER,  Ada,  gave  birth  to  two  daughters,  Em¬ 
ma  Elizabeth  and  Geneva  Lenora(  Nora)  and  five  sons, 
myself  (Frank),  Charles  August,  Jr.,  Harvey  Alpheus, 
Clarence  William,  and  Roy  Allen.  All  were  born  on  the 
farm  near  St.  Mary’s  and  all  are  living  except  Harvey 
who  died  at  forty-two,  a  comparatively  young  age. 

My  mother  died  on  March  1,  1901,  at  St. 
Mary’s.  My  father  dropped  dead  in  the  wood  shed  at 
sixty-five  years  of  age  in  February,  1914. 


Genealogist 


JDD  FELLOWSHIP  was  popular  with  most  of  the 
men  of  your  family,  I  see,”  the  visitor  commented. 

“Yes,  three  of  my  four  brothers  joined  the 
order.  I  recently  received  a  diamond-studded  jewel  de¬ 
noting  continuous  active  membership  for  sixty  years.” 

“A  deserved  honor.  I  want  to  learn  more 
of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  too,  but  first  I  would  like 
to  hear  about  you,  Franklin  Frederick,  titular  head  of 
the  Aschbacher  family  since  the  death  of  your  father 
early  in  19 14.1’ 

A  mischievous  gleam  was  in  his  eyes  as  he 
exclaimed:  Caught!  All  right.  I’ve  no  objection. 

He  pursued  his  subject: 

A  TWO-ROOM  LOG  HOUSE  near  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio, 
was  the  location  of  my  birth  on  February  12,  1874. 
The  woolen  mill  began  operation  that  year. 

During  my  boyhood  we  lived  both  in  town 
and  in  the  country.  I  attended  several  country  schools 
and  attended  St.  Mary  s  High  School  one  term. 

In  1893  oil  was  discovered  on  our  farm. 
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The  shallow  wells  had  to  be  pumped,  producing  only  a 
medium  amount  of  oil.  Eight  wells  were  drilled.  Some 
continued  to  produce  for  years.  Eventually  all  were 
abandoned  and  pulled. 

I  left  the  farm  to  clerk  in  my  father’s  gro¬ 
cery  store  in  St.  Mary’s  in  1892  when  I  was  eighteen. 
Room  and  board  came  from  the  $5.00  a  week  I  earned. 
At  that  time,  of  course,  much  could  be  purchased  fora 
dollar.  Restaurants  were  unknown  for  practical  use 
and  meals  were  taken  at  one’s  lodging  place,  home,  or, 
upon  invitation,  at  the  home  of  a  friend  or  relative. 

The  automobile  was  a  rarity,  with  only 
four  in  the  United  States  in  1896,  the  airplane  still  in 
the  dream-inventive  stage.  A  fringe-topped  carriage 
with  prancing  horse,  or  a  buckboard  or  buggy  were 
usual  conveyances.  I  rented  a  horse  and  buggy  many 
times  in  order  to  escort  a  lady  to  a  dance  or  other  en¬ 
tertainment.  Ice  skating  and  sleigh  riding  were  favor¬ 
ite  winter  pastimes.  Moving  pictures  and  radio  were 
not  yet  known  and  television  certainly  was  not  within 
the  realm  of  our  imagination.  Eddie  Foy  and  the 
Seven  Little  Foys  were  popular  in  theater  presenta¬ 
tions  that  later  became  stage  and  vaudeville  shows. 
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I  joined  the  Odd  Fellow  Order  on  June  3, 
1895,  sixty  years  ago.  In  January  I  had  begun  operating 
a  cigar  and  news  stand.  In  that  year,  too,  I  met  the 
“finest  girl  on  earth,”  Josephine  M.  Ahlers  of  New 
Bremen,  Ohio,  and,  on  June  15,  1898,  the  year  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  we  married  and  lived  at  St.  Mary’s. 

Melba  Rhea,  first  of  two  daughters,  was 
born  the  next  year;  Zenda  Carmen,  five  years  after¬ 
ward.  That  year,  1904,  I  was  elected  city  auditor  of 
St.  Mary’s  and  served  four  years,  after  which  I  had  an 
insurance  agency  for  about  a  year.  Zenda  was  two  the 
year  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire. 

I  decided  it  was  best  to  move  my  family 
and  in  March,  1909,  we  went  south  to  Victoria,  Texas. 
William  H.  Taft  had  just  become  United  States  presi¬ 
dent.  We  lived  at  Victoria  eleven  years.  I  clerked  in  a 
grocery.  My  barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  a  hobby,  won  five 
ribbons  of  seven  entries  from  four  states  at  the  Dallas 
Fair,  a  hen  placing  first  in  a  class  of  300.  Many  of  sev¬ 
enteen  varieties  of  birds  from  a  pigeon  loft  I  began  in 
1894  had  been  shown  throughout  northwestern  Ohio 
and  my  Light  Brahma  fancy  show  chickens  won  prizes 
at  poultry  shows  when  we  still  lived  in  Ohio. 
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World  War  I  started  in  1914  and  spread 
throughout  Europe.  The  United  States  entered  it  in 
1917  and  it  ended  the  next  year.  A  little  over  two 
years  later  we  moved  farther  west  in  Texas  to  Brady 
where,  on  March  10,  1921,  my  wife  died.  She  was  bur¬ 
ied  there.  She  had  been  in  ill  health  for  many  years. 
I  closed  my  home.  I  dropped  my  hobby  of  raising  show 
chickens.  My  memory  of  her  will  not  lapse. 

In  June  I  moved  to  Houston  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  salesman  by  Schumacher  Company,  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  for  the  next  ten  years.  I  traveled  the 
Southwest  Texas  territory  through  rugged  and  good 
weather  over  dirt  and  gravel  roads  in  a  coupe.  Ir>  the 
twenty-five  years  since  their  invention,  automobiles 
had  become  a  common  means  of  conveyance. 

I  lived  in  Houston  until  1944,  when  I  left 
in  March  to  reside  with  my  daughter,  Melba.  My  old 
coupe  did  its  part.  It,  I,  and  my  personal  belongings, 
arrived  in  Galveston  in  good  condition.  That  car  was 
soon  sold  and  I  have  not  owned  one  since  but  have 
travelled  by  air  conditioned  bus  and  train,  instead. 

As  we  walked  to  the  country  school  so 
many  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  pleasurable  to 
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visualize  the  enjoyment  of  modern  travel  in  the  future. 

In  Galveston  I  was  employed  by  an  auto 
supply  firm  as  inside  salesman  and  display  man  until 
1949  when  I  retired  under  federal  social  security. 

I  had  continued  actively  in  Odd  Fellowship 
and  was  appointed  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Texas  in  1950,  becoming  probably  the  only  member 
with  over  fifty  years  of  service  to  hold  such  office. 

Since  1949  I  have  mingled  with  other  Tex¬ 
as  Fifty  Years  Boys  and  have  prepared  a  Fifty  Year 
Album,  recording  vital  statistics  about  them  with 
some  data  regarding  their  activities  as  Odd  Fellows. 

Long  ago  I  compiled  a  formal  family  record 
book  of  vital  statistics  of  the  Aschbacher  family. 

I  CREDIT  MY  determination  (resolved  New  Year’s 
Eve,  1892,  never  again  to  touch  intoxicating  liquors ) 
to  live  a  clean  and  active  life,  for  the  many  years  of 
excellent  health  I  have  enjoyed.  I  added  coffee,  tea, 
and  milk  to  that  resolution.  That  left  clear  water,  to 
drink,  and  it  remains  the  best  of  any  liquid. 

In  this,  my  eighty-second  year,  I  am  still 
enjoying  the  best  of  health. 


Odd  Fell 
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A  PAGE  OF  PICTURES  and  articles  in  recognition 
of  many  years  of  service  by  Odd  Fellows  appeared  in 
the  September,  1955,  issue  of  “The  Odd  Fellow  News.” 
Two  4x4-inch  pictures  were  closeups  of  presentation 
to  F.  F.  Aschbacher  of  the  sixty-year  jewel  and,  by 
him,  presentation  of  a  fifty-year  jewel  to  another. 

The  article,  “Galveston  Recognizes  23 
Members  With  770  Years  of  IOOF  Service,”  read: 

F.  F.  Aschbacher,  originator  of  the  Odd 
Fellow  organization  of  “Fifty  Year  Boys,”  led 
the  parade  when  Galveston  Lodge  No.  3  paid 
tribute  to  23  members  who  represent  770 
years  of  service  to  our  order. 

Brother  Aschbacher  headed  the  list  by 
virtue  of  reaching  his  60th  anniversary  in  the 
order,  one  of  the  few  veteran  members  to 
reach  this  milestone  in  Texas  or  in  the  inter¬ 
national  order. 

Grand  Master  Earl  P.  Vaughn  of  Bay  Ci¬ 
ty  was  on  hand  to  pin  a  diamond-studded  60th 
anniversary  jewel  on  Brother  Aschbacher. 

Right  behind  him  was  J.  W.Zempter,  pre¬ 
sented  his  50-year  jewel  and  welcomed  into 
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membership  in  the  Fifty  Year  Boys  Club  by 
Brother  Aschbacher. 

Other  veterans  awards  were  presented  to 
individuals  with  service  for  forty-five,  forty, 
thirty-five,  thirty,  and  twenty-five  years. 
There  were  125  members  and  guests  present. 

Brother  Aschbacher,  at  81  years  of  age, 
can  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  Odd  Fellowship  and  is 
giving  no  hint  that  he  plans  to  slow  down  e- 
ven  after  working  sixty  years  in  the  order. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  St.  Mary’s, 
Ohio,  on  February  12,  1874.  He  was  initiated 
June  3,  1895,  in  St.  Mary’s  Lodge  and  passed 
through  the  chairs  to  serve  as  Noble  Grand. 
He  was  representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ohio  before  moving  to  Victoria  in  1909  and 
transferring  membership  to  No.  9,  Victoria. 

Everywhere  he  went,  Brother  Aschbacher 
worked  unceasingly  for  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  order.  He  organized  the  Golden  Rule 
Encampment  and  Rosebud  Rebekah  Lodge  No. 
47  in  1910  and  in  1916  he  instituted  lodges  in 

Guadalupe  and  Me  Fadden,  Texas . While 

he  lived  at  Brady  he  instituted  Menard  Lodge. 

He  and  his  two  daughters  moved  to  Hous¬ 
ton  soon  after  his  wife’s  death  and  he  placed 
his  membership  in  Lone  Star  Lodge  No.  1. 
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He  organized  Joseph  Collins  Rebekah 
Lodge  No.  7  at  Houston  in  1923.  He  still  main-  - 
tains  membership  in  this  lodge. 

He  transferred  to  Galveston  Lodge  No. 

3  in  1944  when  he  moved  to  the  Island  City. 

He  was  appointed  Grand  Warden  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Texas  in  1951  and,  in  that 
same  year,  helped  in  instituting  lodges  at  Bry¬ 
an,  Houston,  and  Livingston.  In  1952  he  insti¬ 
tuted  a  lodge  at  Port  Lavaca. 

Brother  Aschbacher  retired  in  1950  and 
since  then  has  devoted  his  time  to  promoting 
Odd  Fellowship,  holding  schools  of  instruction 
and  building  up  the  Fifty  Year  Boys  Club. 

A  FRONT  PAGE  article  of  “The  Odd  Fellow  News  of 
Texas”  in  January,  1951,  was  headlined  and  is  quoted : 

Fifty  Year  Member  Installed  As  Grand  Warden 

Galveston— Fifty  year  veteran  Odd  Fel¬ 
low  Brother  F.  F.  Aschbacher  of  Galveston 
Lodge  No.  3  was  installed  as  Grand  Warden 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  IOOF  of  Texas . 

The  Collar  and  Jewel  of  Office  was  in¬ 
vested  which  gave  Texas  Odd  Fellowship  its 
first  fifty-year  veteran  member  as  an  active 
Grand  Lodge  officer.  .  .  .  . 


Dietician,  Teacher 


My  TWO  DAUGHTERS  were  born  at  St.  Mary’s; 
Melba,  May  20,  1899,  Zenda  Carmen,  June  18,  1904. 

We  had  moved  to  Texas  when  Melba  Rhea 
was  about  half  way  through  grade  school  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Victoria  High  School  in  1916.  She  entered 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas,  and  received 
her  degree  in  1921. 

She  married  Otto  Wacker,  July  5,  1988. 
They  have  no  children.  They  plan  retirement  in  a  new 
home  on  the  bayou,  near  Galveston. 

MELBA  HAS  BEEN  a  dietician.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  she  has  managed  twelve  or  more  public  school 
cafeterias  in  the  Galveston  Public  School  System.  She 
retired  with  close  of  the  school  year  in  the  summer  of 
1955  but  was  persuaded  to  serve  the  school  system 
one  more  year  starting  that  fall. 

Prior  to  that  she  occupied  a  position  with 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  (YWCA), 
Houston. 
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During  her  college  years  she  sang  a  won¬ 
derful  soprano  and,  up  to  then,  was  the  only  member 
of  a  graduating  class  to  be  soloist  at  her  own  gradua¬ 
tion  exercises. 

WE  LIVED  AT  Brady,  Texas,  that  year  and  Zenda 
Carmen  graduated  from  Brady  High  School  in  1921. 

She,  too,  entered  C.I.A.  at  Denton,  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  and  received  her  degree  in  1926. 

She  taught  school  one  year  at  Houston. 

ZENDA  MARRIED  Claude  Edward  Wimberly,  June 
3,  1928.  They  moved  from  Houston  to  Galveston  in 
1930  and  were  active  there  in  civic  life  for  twenty-odd 
years  in  this  island  city  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas. 

An  excellent  swimmer  in  her  youth,  she 
could  ride  the  waves  in  the  Gulf  with  skill  and  made  a 
fetching  picture  swimming  far  out  to  meet  the  crest 
of  a  distant  wave,  then  gliding  speedily  to  a  broad, 
sandy  beach  in  seconds. 

Their  two  children  are  Robert  (Bobby) 
Edward  and  Billie  Jeanne  Higgins. 

I  now  have  three  great-granddaughters : 
Zenda  Lee,  Kathy  Jo,  and  Deborah  Lynn  Higgins. 


A  Family  L  ine  Continues 


lHE  TWO  CONTINUED  to  converse  on  the  shady 
lawn  and  the  elder  Aschbacher  disclosed  statistics : 

Of  forty-odd  cousins  only  five  remained 

in  mid-1955.  My  immediate  family  has  six  still  living : 

'  * 

Charles  and  Lewis  Easterly,  St.  Mary’s ;  Luel- 
la  Vollrath,  Toledo ;  Jeanette  Goudy,  Canton ; 
all  four  in  Ohio;  Edward  Aschbacher  of  Wil¬ 
mette,  Illinois,  cousins ;  my  three  brothers, 
Charles,  Clarence,  and  Roy;  my  two  sisters 
Emma  and  Nora;  and,  myself. 

A  peculiar  situation  exists  with  the  family 

of  my  wife,  Josie.  No  male  descendant  of  that  Ahlers 

family  is  alive.  The  name  is  dead.  It  differs  with  ours. 

I  have  no  sons  but  my  brother  Charles  has  two 
and  they  have  one;  my  brother  Harvey  had 
one  son  and  he  has  two ;  my  brother  Roy  has 
one  son  and  he  has  one ;  one  of  my  father's, 
brothers,  my  Uncle  Jacob  Frederick,  had  ten 
children,  the  youngest  being  Albert  of  Chicago, 
who  had  two  sons  and  they  have  one. 

The  Aschbacher  name  is  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  extinct  in  the  forseeable  future  with  all  the  sons 
named  above. 
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VlY  FATHER,  Charles  August,  had  three  sisters 
who,  through  marriage,  brought  the  names  of  Easter¬ 
ly,  Vollrath,  and  Kinkier  into  the  family  orbit. 

My  Aunt  Katheren  Magdalena,  his  oldest 

sister,  married  Frederick  Easterly,  Crawford  County, 

Ohio,  November  24,  1858,  less  than  a  decade  after  her 

family  emigrated  from  Germany.  Their  four  children 

were  Otillia,  William  F.,  Charles  August,  and  Lewis  II. 

We  have  no  record  of  their  grandchildren  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  of  William  who  married  Rebecca 
J.  Croft  at  St.  Mary’s  March  20,  1888:  Alma 
Laura,  Delila  May,  Norma  Ellen,  John  Jacob. 

r 

My  Aunt  Caroline  Yustine  married  F.  A. 
Vollrath,  Chatfield,  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  October  1, 
1861.  Theirs  became  the  largest  family  in  the  record. 
Their  eleven  children  were:  Emma  Caroline,  eldest, 
born (1882) at  Chatfield:  Jeanette  Fredericks,  Freder¬ 
ick  Arthur,  Laura,  Frank,  Minnie  Johanna,  William 
Albert,  Clara  Alice,  Albert,  Alma  Augusta,  and  Luella 
(1883),  the  youngest,  the  latter  ten  born  at  Bucyrus. 
Nearest  was  her  brother,  Jacob  Frederick,  with  ter. 
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Nettie  (Jeanette  Fredericka)  married  Joseph 
M.  Ball,  December  10,  1882.  Decendants  re¬ 
member  their  two  sons,  Raymond  Frederick 
and  Harry  Edward,  born  in  1885  and  1886,  as 
members  of  a  big  league  Detroit  Tigers  Base¬ 
ball  team  in  their  young  manhood. 

My  Aunt  Johanna  Fredericka  married  Hen¬ 
ry  Kinkier  at  New  Washington,  Ohio,  Christmas,  1866. 
She  was  the  last  of  my  grandparents’  children  born  in 
Germany ;  May  21, 1844.  He,  too,  was  born  there.  Their 
children,  Jeanette  Marie,  Frederick  William,  Ella  Jo¬ 
hanna,  and  Harry,  were  born  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Jeanette  Marie  married  J.  Goudy.  The  name  of 
a  daughter  is  not  listed  in  the  family  record. 

Frederick  William,  1869-1951,  married,  as  did 
Harry,  who  was  born  the  fourth  of  July  and 
died  in  1949  at  seventy.  No  children  were  listed. 

Ella  Johanna,  of  Akron,  remained  single.  Two 
years  after  her  death  in  1951,  my  two  sisters, 
my  remaining  three  brothers,  and  I  shared  in 
a  bequest  from  her  estate.  The  five  children 
of  my  deceased  brother,  Harvey,  received  one- 
fifth  each  of  his  share  of  that  inheritance. 

“NOW  YOU  HAVE  some  knowledge  of  your  forbears. 
You  know  those  who  follow.  Will  you  proceed,  please  ?” 
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EmMA  ELIZABETH,  second  child  of  Adeline  Frances 
and  Charles  August  Aschbacher,  was  born  December 
31,  1875,  near  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio,  when  her  father  was 
twenty-six,  just  about  twenty-six  years  from  the  time 
her  grandparents  landed  on  the  United  States  shore. 
In  1875  U.  S.  Grant  was  still  United  States  President. 

Her  interest  in  potted  plants  and  flowers 
blooming  in  beds  arranged  around  the  lawn,  attests  to 
the  interest  of  other  members  of  the  family,  too,  in 
producing  things  in  the  soil. 

In  1955  she  still  enjoyed  a  hobby  of  mak¬ 
ing  rugs,  crocheted  or  plaited. 

In  her  childhood  much  of  her  time  was 
spent  looking  after  younger  brothers  and,  later,  a  sis¬ 
ter.  She  is  still  a  rapid  walker,  having  had  to  skip  to 
keep  pace  with  others  when  she  was  a  school  child. 

On  April  18,  1900,  she  married  Christian 
J.  Moehring  in  a  ceremony  performed  in  a  Lutheran 
parsonage  at  St.  Mary’s. 

He  was  born  December  2, 1871,  at  Moulton- 
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Ohio,  son  of  Sophia  and  Christian  Moehring. 

They  met  when  both  were  engaged  in  St. 
Mary’s  Lutheran  Sunday  School  and  Luther  League 
work,  and  continued  active  lay  work  in  Ohio  and  Texas, 
Christy  having  played  his  violin  in  church  services 
many  times  during  the  early  1900’s  when  instrumental 
music  was  a  part  of  formal  services  of  many  churches. 

They  moved  to  Texas  in  1911  and  lived  in 
Houston  until  1923  when  Christy  retired  from  active 
carpentering  in  the  building  trade. 

THEY  MADE  AN  extensive  automobile  trip  through 
numerous  states  for  a  visit  in  Ohio,  settled  in  San 
Antonio  until  1929,  returned  to  Columbus  until  1935, 
then  moved  to  Del  Rio  and  Lockney,  until  1943,  where 
their  son  was  a  minister. 

Their  permanent  residence,  then,  again 
became  San  Antonio. 

Their  youngest  son,  lively  Harry  William, 
born  October  25,  1903,  fell  through  a  hole  in  a  bridge 
across  the  Scioto  River,  near  Columbus,  and  drowned 
October  26,  1918,  at  fifteen,  about  the  time  the  first 
World  War  was  ending. 
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Their  only  other  child,  EarlChristian,  was 
born  February  4, 1901,  at  St.  Mary’s.  President  William 
McKinley  was  assassinated  that  year.  Earl  married 
Bertha  Peil,  September  2, 1925,  at  Toledo  and  they  lived 
at  Philo  where  he  occupied  his  first  Lutheran  pastor¬ 
ate.  She  was  daughter  of  Matilda  and  Christopher  Peil, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Germany  after  marriage. 

After  two  of  their  children  were  born,  Earl 
was  at  Grace  Lutheran  at  San  Antonio  for  two  years 
and  it  was  decided  that  milder  Texas  climate  would  be 
better  for  his  health  than  colder  winters  of  Ohio  so  he 
and  his  family  moved  to  Texas  in  1935,  first  at  Del  Rio, 
then  Lockney,  Jourdanton,  Beeville,  and,  in  1955,  near 
Gatesville. 

Paul,  first  grandchild  of  Emma  and  Chris¬ 
ty,  was  born  at  Philo,  Ohio,  January  6,  1929,  Elaine, 
August  30, 1930.  The  two  youngest  were  born  in  Texas, 
Glenn  at  Del  Rio  on  January  25,  1939 ;  Phillip,  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1944,  at  Jourdanton. 

Paul  served  two  years  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Germany,  1951-1953,  worked  for  a 
while  in  Beeville ;  then  continued  his  interrupted  stud¬ 
ies  at  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
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nESTLED  IN  A  GROVE,  a  picturesque  log  cabin  is 
the  home  of  Charles  August,  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Sudie. 

Colorful  leaves  from  tall,  slender,  uncut 
timbers,  fleetingly  fall  and  scamper  with  the  breeze 
across  rock-bordered  flower  beds  in  the  cove  before 
the  cabin,  foretelling  of  approaching  winter  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  scene  of  fall  beauty  rivaling  spring  and  summer 
blossoming  of  flowers  carefully  tended  in  those  beds. 

SUNLIGHT  FILTERS  through  branches  high  above 
that  soon  will  be  bare  in  the  throes  of  winter.  A  blue 
sky  patched  with  white  clouds  billowing  toward  the 
horizon  far  away,  serenely  covers  fields  and  farms  be¬ 
low  that  reveal  the  agricultural  area  about  a  mile  from 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 

It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
city  in  the  United  States  bearing  that  name. 

Sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  watermelon 
are  some  crops  of  the  area;  blackberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  are  plentifully  produced  there,  not  many  miles 
from  the  Great  Smokey  Mountains. 
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IN  THIS  ATTRACTIVE  setting  Charley  and  Sudie 
make  their  home.  Their  hobbies  have  been  gardening 
and  raising  flowers. 

In  the  late  1930’s,  their  sons  grown  and 
away,  Charlie  and  Sudie  lived  near  Tullahoma  in  a  home 
made  picturesque  with  a  vine-covered  front.  Large 
family  photographs  on  walls  of  a  parlor  complete  with 
furniture-polish-fragrance  of  the  time,  made  it  homey. 

It  is  as  it  ever  was;  for,  although  he  spent 
some  time  at  construction  work,  Charley’s  main  work 
has  been  on  a  farm  and  with  the  soil. 

CHARLES  AUGUST,  JR.,  third  child,  was  born  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1878,  at  St.  Mary’s,  the  year  after  R.  B.  Hays 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 

Like  his  father,  he  farmed,  but  he  did  not 
become  a  merchant,  having  clerked  in  the  family  gro¬ 
cery  only  as  a  young  man  when  they  moved  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  nearby. 

Lively  and  warm-hearted,  in  his  young 
manhood  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  participation  in  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  era,  such  as  dancing,  sleighing,  hay 
rides,  and  ice  skating. 
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In  1906  he  left  St.  Mary’s  for  Tullahoma. 
Two  years  later,  at  age  twenty-eight,  he  married  Sara 
Susan  “Sadis”  Cole  of  Tullahoma,  who  was  born  July 
28,  1876,  at  Sparta,  Tennessee,  daughter  of  Virginia 
Frances  Tibbs  Cole  and  George  Washington  Cole. 

A  daughter,  Nora  Lou,  was  born  at  Jack- 
son,  Tennessee,  in  1910,  followed  by  another,  Idella,  in 
1911.  Both  passed  away  in  early  childhood. 

Their  other  children  were  sons,  Charles 
Allen,  born  May  11, 1915,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where 
they  had  moved  in  1913,  and  Walter  Clarence,  born 
February  8, 1917,  at  Harrison,  Arkansas,  the  year  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Germany.  They  lived 
there  from  1916  until  1924  when  their  permanent  res¬ 
idence  became  Tullahoma. 

IT  WAS  WITH  CHARLEY’S  family  of  four  that  the 
family  of  his  brother,  Harvey,  visited  in  1920  enroute 
from  Ohio  to  Texas. 

They  shared  graciously  and  the  latter  re¬ 
tain  pleasant  memory  of  the  enthusiastic  welcome  and 
wholehearted  hospitality  of  Charley  and  Sudie.  The 
seven  young  cousins  enjoyed  their  acquaintanceship. 
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There,  too,  near  Harrison  and  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  the  terrain  was  mountainous;  there,  too, 
Charley  farmed. 

THEIR  SON  AND  daughter-in-law,  Walter  and  Ora, 
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live  nearby  in  their  new  home.  Married  on  August  7, 
1942,  at  Manchester,  Tennessee,  they  have  no  children. 

Ora,  quiet  and  steady,  had  been  employed 
with  Tennessee  Overall  Company  at  Tullahoma  from 
1941  until  Spring,  1955.  She  attended  Mahathey  Hill 
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and  Blue  Springs  Schools,  Dekalb  County,  Tennessee. 

Walter  and  Ora  are  active  members  of 
Highland  Baptist  Church  at  Tullahoma,  Walter  serving 
as  a  deacon.  He  is  a  member  of  Knights  of  Pythias 
Lodge;  enjoys  fishing  and  hunting.  His  occupation 
has  been  parts  man  for  auto  supply  houses.  Ora  has 
raised  birds,  and  cats,  as  a  hobby. 

AT  MOBILE,  a  long  day’s  drive  away,  lived  the  other 
son,  Charles  Allen,  his  wife,  Gladys  Cantrell,  and  their 
son,  James  Allen. 

Married  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  they  re- 
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sided  at  Modile  for  years  before  they  were  certain,  at 
this  writing,  they  could  make  Tullahoma  their  home. 


Artist 

The  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  OF  historic  and 
scenic  photographs,  from  snow  scenes  in  the  stillness 
of  New  York  winter  to  solemnity  of  the  facade  of  the 
Alamo,  shrine  of  liberty  at  sunny  San  Antonio,  are  the 
result  of  effort  of  Clarence  William  Aschbacher,  taken 
at  places  he  travelled  and  lived  in  the  United  States. 

Fifth  child  cf  Adeline  Frances  and  Charles 
August  Aschbacher,  he  was  born  May  2, 1885,  the  year 
Grover  Cleveland  became  United  States  President. 
School  children  helped  pay  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

From  early  childhood  he  was  interested 
in  drawing  and  in  photography.  Just  before  his  birth, 
George  Eastman  had  patented  his  “American  roll  film” 
for  cameras  and,  when  Clarence  was  nine,  had  produced 
a  revolutionary  camera,  the  little  box  kodak.  A  motion 
picture  camera,  too,  was  invented. 

As  a  boy,  Clarence  sold  collar  buttons  to 
obtain  a  kodak ;  constructed  his  own  darkroom  of  a 
large  packing  box,  with  space  in  the  stuffy  enclosure 
only  to  sit  in  cramped  position. 
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He  attended  country  school  near  St.Mary’s 
ard  he  and  his  brothers  and  sister  walked  to  and  from 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  as  there  was  then  no  school 
bus.  His  studies  suffered  in  other  subjects;  careened 
high  in  whatever  included  art,  such  as  geography  and 
the  drawing  of  maps  it  entailed.  His  teachers’  encour¬ 
agement  spurred  him  in  artistic  achievement. 

His  first  real  job  was  working  in  his  fath¬ 
er’s  grocery  store,  in  his  teens. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  attended 
Columbus  Art  School,  working  to  pay  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing.  At  the  start  he  had  difficulty  with  one  feature: 
eyes  of  his  facial  drawings  were  too  small.  It  required 

patience  of  his  instructor,  and  practice,  to  overcome, 
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but  he  did  and  received  plaudits  of  that  mentor. 

HE  MARRIED  Virginia  Broome,  December  24,  1910, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio  He  has  no  children. 

HE  MADE  NO  MONEY  directly  from  art,  he  has  said, 
but  it  claimed  his  absorbed  interest  and  the  knowledge 
and  training  he  gained  in  art  school  was  invaluable  to 
him  in  his  quarter-century  career  in  photography  and 
negative  retouching. 
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In  1888  the  first  electric  street  car  was 
operated.  Clarence  became  a  conductor  and  motorman 
on  street  cars  of  San  Antonio  when  he  went  to  Texas 
in  1911  in  his  middle  twenties,  and  was  promoted  to 
assitant  claim  agent  and  adjuster. 

Anticipating  military  service,  he  resigned 
to  volunteer  with  the  army  for  the  photographic  serv¬ 
ice,  during  World  War  I,  and  returned  to  Ohio  to  do  so 
but  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  was  signed 
before  he  was  accepted. 

In  1920  he  met  the  Harvey  Aschbacher 
family  of  seven  at  the  train,  when  his  brother  moved 
from  Ohio  to  Texas,  and  helpfully  assisted  them  in 
settling  in  San  Antonio,  so  large  and  strange  to  them. 

HIS  CAREER  IN  photography  began  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  at  about  the  time  he  assisted  a  photographer 
from  whom  he  learned  negative  retouching.  He  had 
previously  learned  to  produce  good  negatives. 

He  worked  for  various  photographers  in 
Ohio,  Texas,  and  New  York,  but  spent  the  majority  of 
the  succeeding  twenty-five  years  as  a  free-lance  re¬ 
toucher  at  his  residential  studio,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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He  specialized  in  difficult  retouching  jobs 
others  were  unable  to  correct  and  served  photograph¬ 
ers  from  coast  to  coast  by  mail. 

He  was  an  acknowledged  expert  retoucher 
and  discontinued  it  in  1943  only  because  of  eye  strain. 

In  1943  he  became  a  draftsman  with  Salt 
Dome  Oil  Corporation,  Houston,  which  liquidated  al¬ 
most  a  decade  later. 

He  did  free  lance  drawing  of  maps,  for  a 
time ;  then  moved  to  Galveston,  Texas,  in  1952  and  was 
a  hotel  night  clerk,  a  position  he  resigned  in  1954  to 
retire  under  Social  Security  Law  benefits. 

With  more  time  and  less  daily  pressure, 
his  attention  again  turned  to  pursuit  of  his  life-long 
interest,  photograqhy.  He  had  sporadically  assisted 
relatives  and  friends  with  personal  photographic  prob¬ 
lems,  having  intensified  and  doctored  many  negatives 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

On  the  wall  of  a  room  of  his  niece,  in  San 
Antonio,  hang  pencil  drawings  that  he  sketched  about 
1908  of  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Harvey  and  Min¬ 
nie.  The  neutral,  sturdy  cardboards  were  trimmed  to 
equal  oval  size  and  suitably  framed  in  beveled  walnut. 
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|N  THE  LATE  1880’s  at  a  time  when  his  fathes  was 

known  as  an  oil  king,  Roy  Allen  Aschbacher  was  born 
August  26, 1888,  near  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  had  just  had  its  inception  with  invention 
of  moving  picture  camera  film. 

His  brothers  dropped  “go  devils”  when  the 
eight  wells  were  shot  in  1893  on  the  farm  property  of 
the  family. 

J 

When  he  was  six  they  moved  into  the  city 
of  St.  Mary’s.  His  father  purchased  and  operated  a 
grocery  store  in  which  his  older  brothers  worked  at 
one  time  or  another.  After  six  years  the  family  moved 
to  a  farm  again  in  1900  and  his  mother,  who  had  been 
ill,  died  March  1,  1901. 

•  Within  the  next  decade  his  father,  Charles 
August,  who  was  considered  well-to-do  in  the  twenty 
thousand  dollar  range,  a  large  sum  in  the  economy  of 
that  era,  lost  practically  everything  he  owned:  light¬ 
ning  struck  an  expensive  barn ;  and,  he  paid  debts  that 
had  been  incurred  by  others. 
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Roy,  who  went  to  Columbus  about  1908, 
worked  on  several  farms  north  of  that  city,  one  of 
which  was  across  from  the  Jeffrey  country  home,  a 
former  residence  of  famous  minstrel  performer,  A1 G. 
Field. 

It  was  there  Roy  met,  and  was  employed 
in  a  factory  owned  by,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  world  that  produced  con¬ 
veying  and  mining  machinery. 

It  was  there,  too,  he  met  Leona  Maude 
Johnson  whom  he  has  described  as  a  most  understand¬ 
ing  and  wonderful  wonan.  They  married  three  years 
later  on  November  25,  1911. 

Four  children  were  born  to  them :  Pauline, 
always  frail, was  born  August,  1912, died  a  year  later; 
Freda,  January  7,  1914;  Marian,  March  14,  1915;  and, 
Allen,  September  20,  1920. 

He  has  experienced  several  deaths  in  his 
immediate  family  besides  that  of  his  infant  daughter. 
His  wife,  Maude,  died  in  September,  1928;  Freda,  in 
ill  health  soon  afterward,  in  San  Antonio  in  a  decade, 
March,  1939.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  Harvey, 
in  1923,  he  offered  to  assist  the  bereaved  family. 
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He  had  lived  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Freda  had 
gone  to  San  Antonio  in  1934  for  a  more  mild  climate 
and,  as  Marian  had  married,  Roy  and  Allen  followed  six 
months  later  to  make  their  home  in  the  same  city  with 
Freda.  Of  her,  Roy  has  said: 

“Freda  was  a  wonderful  girl,  witty  and 
talented.  She  wrote  some  thirty  verses  and  rhymes 
that  showed  marked  versatility,  one  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished.  She  had  no  training  for  it  but  relied  on  her  in¬ 
genuity  and  imagination.  She  started  a  book  of  fiction 
based  upon  her  life  but  did  not  live  to  finish  the  story.” 

Marian  married  William  D.  Robinson  in 
1984  and  continued  to  live  in  Columbus.  They  had  twin 
daughters,  Shirley  and  Sue,  and  Roy  has  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter,  Cindy  Lou. 

Allen  married  Leola  Frances  Bunnell  cf 
Hesperia,  Michigan,  in  Texas  in  November,  1945,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  May  (unofficial)  of 
that  year,  officially  ended  Labor  Day  weekend  with 
signing  of  peace  terms.  Both  had  been  in  military  serv¬ 
ice  at  Camp  Hood  in  Central  Texas,  Allen  in  the  Tank 
Corps  as  a  medical  corpsman,  Leola  in  the  Women's 
Army  Corps. 
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Their  son,  Roy  Allen,  II,  was  born  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1946,  at  Santa  Rosa  Hospital,  San  Antonio, 
where  he  spent  his  first  three  and  one-half  months  in 
an  incubator.  He  weighed  one  pound  and  six  ounces  at 
premature  birth;  five  pounds  when  released  from  the 
hospital.  At  nine  he  was  a  healthy  boy  finishing  second 
grade  of  (public)  school,  as  well  and  active  as  others. 

Reminiscing,  Roy  thought  it  unfortunate 
that,  after  employment  in  a  St.  Mary’s  machine  shop 
as  a  young  man,  he  did  not  again  attempt  to  learn  a 
trade.  He  worked  in  the  Pennsylvania  Round  House  at 
Columbus  seven  years  and  was  a  street  car  conductor 
seven  and  one-half  years. 

In  recent  years  his  employment  has  been 
custodian  of  a  school  in  the  San  Antonio  Independent 
School  District. 

He  was  not  active  in  sports  except  for  a 
little  friendly  horseshoe-pitching  but  his  interest  in 
baseball  increased  beginning  with  his  San  Antonio 
residence.  He  is  seldom  missing  from  home  games  of 
San  Antonio  Missions,  farm  team  of  a  big  league  team, 
and  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  his  grandson  name¬ 
sake,  called  Butch. 


Traveler 

They  HAD  JUST  RETURNED  to  Fort  Worth,  their 
residence  since  1935,  from  a  motor  trip  to  Columbus 
and  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

The  two,  who  sighed  with  content  upon 
arriving  home,  ware  Geneva  Lenora,  called  Nora,  sev¬ 
enth  and  youngest  child  of  Charles  August  Aschbach- 
er,  born  March  1, 1893,  at  St.  Mary’s, Ohio,  and  Clarence 
Edward  Collins,  born  at  Bellefontaine,  whom  she  mar¬ 
ried  at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  in  her  early  twenties. 

They  lived  at  Springfield  until  1917,  at 
Columbus  until  1926,  then  moved  to  Texas  where  they 
were  residents  of  San  Antonio  eight  years  before  Ft. 
Worth  became  their  permanent  home. 

They  love  travel.  It  is  almost  a  hobby. 

Nora  has  worked  in  a  mill,  a  variety  store, 
and  in  a  printing  shop. 

In  childhood  she  was  particularly  occupied 
with  caring  for  her  father.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  eight;  her  father  about  thirteen  years  later  as 
she  passed  teen  age. 
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As  a  married  adult  she  became  an  enthus¬ 
iastic  worker  in  the  Lutheran  church  and  she  has 
represented  her  church  at  local,  district,  state,  ana 
national  gatherings  as  an  official  delegate.  She  was 
state  treasurer  of  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  for 
six  years. 

Picnics,  growing  flowers,  and  such  outdoor 
pastimes  have  had  their  share  of  attention  from  Nora. 

Although  a  non-participant  except  for  a 
little  bowling,  she  has  been  a  sports  fan  cheering  oth¬ 
ers  along  especially  in  those  sports  in  which  Clarence 
actively  engaged  on  church  teams,  volley  ball,  soft  ball, 
and  bowling. 

He  has  been  presented  trophies  for  bowl¬ 
ing  and  horseshoe  pitching.  He,  too,  has  been  an  active 
church  worker.  He  was  a  postal  employee  at  Ft.  Worth 
for  a  while ;  then  became  a  civilian  clerk  at  Convair, 
Ft.  Worth,  where  B-36  airplanes  are  constructed. 

During  the  preceding  decade  their  grand¬ 
daughter,  Alfreida  Ingrid  Bergstrom,  born  January  7, 
1945,  at  Ft.  Worth,  consumed  much  of  their  time  and 
interest,  having  accompanied  them  on  their  travel 
trips  several  times. 
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Alfreida’s  mother,  Vivian  Vera,  born  in 
mid-December  cold  of  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  winter,  mar¬ 
ried  Alfred  Theodore  Bergstrom  at  Fort  Worth,  on 
October  3,  1934.  He  was  born  at  equally  cold  Tacoma, 
Washington  on  Christmas  Eve. 

When  her  family  moved  to  Fort  Worth 
five  years  after  her  graduation  from  Brackenridge 
High  School  at  San  Antonio,  Vivian  worked  as  a  comp¬ 
tometer  operator  for  Greyhound  Bus  Company ;  now 
does  church  work,  having  been  treasurer  of  State  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  for  four  years. 

Alfred,  too,  is  active  in  work  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  church.  He  served  four  years  with  U.  S.  Marines 
in  World  War  II ;  received  the  Bronze  Star. 

Nora  always  has  a  flower  garden  and  pot¬ 
ted  plants. 


FRANKLIN  FREDERICK  Aschbacher  reflectively 
summed : 

“That  brings  us  to  my  brother,  Harvey, 
your  father.  Please  continue  with  members  of  your 
immediate  family.  Yon  know  them  better  than  I.” 


Ike  Middle  One 

ALWAYS  ENERGETIC,  active,  and  striving  ahead, 
Harvey  Alpheus,  fourth  of  seven  children  (the  middle 
one),  became  father  of  five,  more  than  had  any  of  his 
four  brothers  and  two  sisters ;  once  had  a  candy  store 
and  later  was  in  the  drayage  business ;  yet  with  all  his 
will  to  advance,  died  youngest  of  his  immediate  family. 
From  the  youngest,  a  sister,  to  the  eldest  brother,  all 
living,  ages  in  1955  were  from  sixty-two  to  eighty-one. 

Only  Christian  Aschbacher,  in  1815,  died 
earlier  in  life  at  thirty-one.  The  cause  was  not  recorded. 

No  known  antecedent  had  borne  the  unus¬ 
ual  name,  Alpheus,  which  his  mother  favored ;  nor,  was 
it  a  name  popularly  used  when  his  parents  decided 
upon  it.  Coincidentally,  with  many  repetitive  names, 
no  antecedent  was  named  Harvey. 

Harvey  Alpheus,  of  St.  Mary’s,  born  April 
30, 1881,  married  Minnie  Sophie  Lietz  of  that  city,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1906,  when  he  was  twenty-four,  the  age  at  which 
his  father  married.  Their  children,  Minnetta,  Virginia, 
Frances,  Fredrick,  and  Eva  were  born  at  St. Mary’s  too. 
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As  a  youth  he  attended  country  and  city 
schools  and,  for  hobby  and  relaxation,  was  interested  in 
county  fairs,  ball  games,  and  fishing  at  a  15,500-acre 
lake  at  St.  Mary’s,  largest  inland  lake  in  Ohio.  A  sense 
of  humor  sustained  him  in  later  life. 

He  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  brothers 
whose  hair  was  wavy,  dark  like  his  eyes,  and  only  one 
of  his  children,  Virginia,  had  curly  brown  hair  and 
dark  brown  eyes:  the  other  four  had  light  brown  hair 
and  three  had  blue  eyes  like  their  mother.  He  was 
prematurely  grey,  in  his  twenties.  He  was  not  as  tall 
as  brothers  Frank  or  Charles  but  his  trim  carriage 
was  erect,  his  facial  features  oval  and  lean. 

In  boyhood  he  helped  on  the  family  farm 
and,  as  a  young  man,  worked  in  his  father’s  grocery 
store  in  St.  Mary’s.  He  had  endurance,  was  healthy, 
dependable,  and  steady,  only  occasionally  mixing  with 
the  gayer  life.  It  was,  then,  with  a  mixed  measure  of 
amazement  and  unbelief  that  the  family  physician,  a- 
way  at  the  time,  learned  of  his  continuing  poor  health 
following  a  widespread  influenza  epidemic.  He  had 
become  ill  in  the  fall  of  1919  and  a  climate  with  less 
winter  severity  was  soon  recommended. 
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He  and  Minnie,  who  had  not  travelled  ex¬ 
cept  to  nearby  towns,  selected  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a- 
bout  1,500  miles  distant,  southward,  as  a  logical  place 
of  residence  for  alleviation  of  his  physical  condition 
and  for  rearing  their  children.  He  preceded  them  six 
months  and  returned  to  St.  Mary’s  in  the  summer  of 
1920  to  entrain  with  his  family  for  San  Antonio.  Their 
youngest  child  was  then  four ;  the  oldest,  ten. 

On  their  second  Sunday  in  San  Antonio 
the  family  attended  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
were  endeared  by  a  warm  welcome,  and  three  have  re¬ 
mained  continuous,  active  members  for  over  thirty- 
five  years.  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
at  St.  Mary’s,  their  former  church,  was  governed  un¬ 
der  Presbyterian  doctrine. 

Gradually  new,  steady  friendships  formed 
and  among  stanch  family  friends  was  Miss  Louise  M. 
Small,  who  often  visited  and  favored  the  family  with 
delicious  delicacies. 

Years  were  probably  added  to  Harvey’s 
life  in  the  comparatively  mild,  southern  climate,  with 
diet,  rest,  and  care.  He  died  at  his  home  in  San  Antonio 
on  October  25,  1925,  at  forty-two,  the  age  at  which 
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his  third  child  (likewise  the  middle  one)  compiled, 
segregated,  wrote,  condensed,  and  re-wrote  the  man¬ 
uscript  for  this  book,  who  became  absorbed  in  its  pub¬ 
lication  and  who  furnished  living  members  of  this 
family  with  written  material  pertaining  to  each,  and 
each  deleted  or  added  pertinent  data,  prior  to  deadline 
for  publication. 

HARVEY  WAS  THE  FIRST  of  his  family  buried 
in  a  new  mode  of  cemetery  presenting  a  serene  park¬ 
like  appearance,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  that  have 
no  heaped  mounds  but  have  flat,  grassy  terrain  and 
bronze  inverted  bases,  turned  under  except  when  filled 
with  blossoms,  that  are  a  part  of  large,  flat  markers. 


INFORMATION  CONCERNING  all  members  of  the 
Aschbacher  family  appears  chronologically,  according 
to  age,  through  Charles  August,  Jr.,  whom  Harvey 
followed,  but  Harvey’s  biographical  data  follows  that 
of  his  youngest  sister  in  order  that  data  regarding  his 
wife,  Minnie,  and  their  family  would  appear  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  as  it  then  became  their  story. 


Texas 


Bluebonnets 


nS  A  CONSEQUENCE  of  the  end  of  his  life  in  his 
early  forties,  Harvey’s  wife,  Minnie,  as  steadfast  as 
Texas  pioneers  of  days  past,  educated  their  children 
and  valiantly  aimed  to  maintain  a  close  family  unit. 

It  was  no  mean  task  to  raise  five  children 
alone  and  in  times  of  financial  stress  it  was  rare  that 
treats  of  home-made  doughnuts,  money  “to  spend,” 
and  other  such  luxuries,  were  enjoyed  by  the  family. 

Their  two-story  home  was  sold  when  the 
family  moved  to  San  Antonio.  There  another  home  was 
purchased.  Its  three  large  rooms,  long  and  wide  hall, 
screened  porch,  and  bath,  served  to  house  the  family  of 
seven.  In  a  few  years  a  room  upstairs  was  sealed  with 
wallboard  as  a  place  apart  for  the  only  son.  A  stairway 
rose  and  turned  from  the  wide  corridor  below.  Part  of 
the  balance  of  the  upper,  steep-roofed  residence  was 
floored  for  attic  storage  with  door  leading  from  the 
upper  room  into  a  large,  electrically-lighted  attic. 

About  that  time,  too,  graveled  Mission 
Street  was  paved  at  a  cost  in  hundreds  to  home  owners. 
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Funds  barely  met  that,  taxes,  and  other  necessities, 
in  a  period  of  national  financial  depression. 

Contributions  from  each  member  of  this 
family,  frugally  set  aside,  made  it  a  grand  occasion  of 
yesteryear  when  a  hot  water  tank  was  installed,  only 
to  burst  its  seams  during  a  rare  freeeze  soon  thereaft¬ 
er;  but  the  family  immediately  began  to  forego  other 
things  for  another  heater  to  provide  hot  water. 

In  time,  division  of  the  huge  kitchen  into 
two  rooms  provided  a  formal  dining  area  with  walls  ap¬ 
propriately  papered.  The  screened  porch  then  was  more 
than  doubled  in  size  and  was  enclosed  into  an  eight- 
window  southeast  bedroom.  These  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  elimination  of  red  brick  chimneys  no  longer 
necessary  when  wood  stoves  gave  way  to  those  for 
natural  gas,  so  plentiful  in  the  Texas  earth. 

As  the  Bluebonnet  wildflower  is  confined 
to  its  native  Texas,  this  family  was  financially  confined 
to  city  limits  of  San  Antonio  for  fourteen  years,  until 
1934,  when  Minnie  first  visited  her  family  in  Ohio  on 
a  trip  with  her  eldest  daughter  and  son-in-law.  In  1937 
the  other  four,  out  of  school,  made  their  first  trip  to 
their  birthplace,  accompanied  by  their  mother. 
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They  do  not  refute  an  adage  that  a  figur¬ 
ative  beans-and-biscuit  diet  can  build  stalwart  citizens 
but  they  maintain  that  a  dessert  now  and  then  raises 
morale  and,  in  effect,  provides  stamina  to  stride  ahead. 
Desserts  were  few  while  the  five  attained  adulthood. 

As  they  settled  in  business  positions  and 
assumed  civie  and  religious  lay  responsibilities,  and  ac¬ 
quired  automobiles  that  by  then  were  more  necessity 
than  luxury,  more  necessary  repair  and  remodeling  of 
the  homestead  was  completed  until,  in  1955,  the  eleven- 
foot-high  ceiling,  seven-room,  stately  white  residence 
with  huge  bay  window  in  a  living  room  with  five  eight- 
foot-six  windows,  and  six  large,  round  columns  rising 
from  a  concrete  porch,  stood  in  dignity  amid  shrubs. 

An  admirer  said:  Everything  matches  and 
there  are  only  four  colors.  That  makes  it  attractive  and 
outstanding.  Trees,  grass,  cedars,  shrubs,  plants,  porch 
glider,  screens,  and  roof  are  green;  the  house,  porch, 
walks, and  planned  double  concrete  drive,  white;  guest 
cottage,  office  and  garage,  lawn  swing,  table  and  bench¬ 
es,  cream;  and,  metal  lawn  chairs  and  blossoming  flow¬ 
ers  are  red,  matching  red  brick  walks  or  the  rear  lawn 
and  brick  posts  supporting  front  porch  columns. 
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The  SCENE  necessarily  shifts  from  the  Buckeye 
State  of  Ohio  to  the  Bluebonnet  State  of  Texas,  just 
as  the  waters  of  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio,  drain  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and,  from  a  few  miles  southward,  flow  through 
the  Miami,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers  over  a  thous¬ 
and  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  southeastern  border 
of  Texas,  the  Lone  Star  State,  with  350  coastline  miles. 

Separating  it  from  old  Mexico,  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  southwestern  border  of  Texas,  meanders 
like  a  ragged  tear  890  miles  southeastward  from  ElPaso 
across  high  gorges,  desert  valleys,  green  coastal  plains 
and  meets  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  southernmost  tip 
of  Texas.  At  its  lowest,  the  broad,  dry  Rio  Grande  river 
bed  has  been  crossed  afoot.  Rarely  above  sixty-foot 
flood  level,  its  raging  torrents  have  then  threatened 
inundation  of  bordering  cities  ana  communities. 

Gradually  all  the  Aschbachers  moved  to 
Texas,  almost  a  thousand  miles  across  at  its  farthest, 
perpendicularly, even  Charles  August,  Jr.  (Fort  Worth 
1913-1916)  whose  permanent  residence  has  been  Tenn¬ 
essee.  Emma,  1911-1923,  then  1935 ;  Nora,  1923 ;  Frank, 
1909;  Roy,  1934;  Clarence,  1911,  first,  returning  perm¬ 
anently  in  1943.  All  prefer  family  proximity. 
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In  the  early  1830’s  settlers  from  the  United 
States  in  the  rough  area  called  Tejas,  strove  for  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Mexico  and  its  oppressive  dictator,  San¬ 
ta  Ana  and  achieved  victory  in  final  battles  in  1836. 

The  new  Republic  of  Texas  organized,  and 
enforced  laws  through  trained,  feared  Texas  Rangers. 

In  1845,  just  four  years  before  the  George 
Frederick  Aschbaeher  family  settled  in  Ohio,  a  state 
constitution  was  ratified  for  Texas  and  it  became  the 
twenty-eighth  state  of  the  United  States. 

In  1920  the  Harvey  Aschbaeher  family 
moved  to  Texas.  A  mild  climate  was  an  indisputable 
aid;  yet,  the  manner  in  which  seasonal,  year-round 
crops  were  produced  in  fertile,  tillable  South  Texas  soil, 
seemed  a  criterion  of  the  impellent  thought  that,  for¬ 
sooth,  some  acreage  “up  north”  had  been  farmed  “the 
hard  way.”  Cotton  was  king  of  130  crops ;  cattle,  leader 
in  industry  with  petroleum ;  millionaires,  commonplace. 

By  1955  its  more  than  eight  and  one-half 
million  population  had  gently  replaced  Ohio  as  fifth  in 
size  in  the  nation.  Texas  area:  267,339  square  miles, 
about  six  and  one-half  times  that  of  Ohio  with  41,263. 
Pipelines  from  Texas,  laid  in  the  ten  years  after  World 
War  II,  carry  natural  gas  to  Ohio  and  other  states. 

When  strains  of  “The  Eyes  of  Texas”  be¬ 
gin,  a  gathering  of  as  many  as  25,000  can  be  viewed 
quietly  rising,  almost  as  one,  to  solemnly  join  in  singing 
that  song,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Texans. 
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Everyone  turned  to  Minnie  who  always 
seemed  capable  of  finding  a  solution.  She  was  destined 
to  build  a  new  life  for  her  family  in  a  strange  land. 

STRANGE,  INDEED,  was  this  new  land.  New  friend¬ 
ships  were  made;  different  customs  observed. 

From  St.  Mary’s  with  an  area  of  about  a 
square  mile  and  population  of  5,700  in  1920,  with  a  po¬ 
tential  one  crop  year,  where  an  eighty-acre  farm  was  a 
fair  size,  this  family  of  seven  became  residents  of  San 
Antonio  with  an  area  in  1920  of  19.31  square  miles  and 
population  of  161,379.  As  it  expanded,  500-acre  ranches 
within  its  perimeter  were  not  uncommon,  parking  lots 
increased  to  18-acre  size ;  skyscrapers  with  eleven-foot 
ceilings  rose  to  32-story  height;  and,  three-level  ex¬ 
pressways  alleviated  limitless  streams  of  auto  traffic. 

In  1955  its  metropolitan  population  was 
565,300,  its  area  154.08  square  miles.  Both  would  have 
been  unimaginable  to  the  3,488  population  in  1850,  105 
years  before  at  the  date  of  the  first  federal  census. 

IN  RETROSPECT,  the  years  passed  swiftly  and  in 
1955  Harvey’s  wife,  Minnie,  had  lived  thirty-five  years 
each  in  Ohio  and  Texas. 


A  to!  her 


JN  JUNE  29,  1885,  Minnie  Sophie  Lietz  Aschbacher, 
daughter  of  Cornelia  (Nellie)  Marie  Regina  Aue  Lietz 
and  Charles  (Carl)  Frederick  Ulysses  Lietz,  was  born 
at  St.  Mary's,  Ohio.  In  that  year  a  revised  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  published.  School  children  gave 
pennies  to  help  pay  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

As  a  surprise  when  she  became  seventy 
years  of  age,  in  1955,  her  son  and  four  daughters  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  seventy  one-dollar  bills  laid  to  form 
the  figure  70  which  she  discovered  upon  lifting  a  news¬ 
paper  her  son  reguested  of  her  as  descendants  circled 
a  lawn  table  at  her  home  where  twenty-four  gathered 
in  her  honor.  Four  young  great-grandsons  were  there. 

And  in  that  year  she  realized  a  desire  to 
attend  her  first  annual  Lietz  family  summer  reunion  in 
Ohio,  a  custom  begun  after  she  moved  to  San  Antonio. 

She  was  born  at  the  family  home  off  the 
dry  feeder  road  several  miles  south  of  St.  Mary’s. 
Grover  Cleveland  was  still  president  when,  six  years 
later  in  the  fall  of  1891,  her  family  moved  to  their 
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permanent,  new,  farm  home  about  one  mile  north  of 
town  toward  Van  Wert.  Charles’s  sixth  child  has  occu¬ 
pied  it  since  his  death  May  3,  1941,  at  eighty-eight. 
He  was  born  February  5, 1853,  the  year  the  first  agri¬ 
cultural  college  in  the  United  Scates  was  established  at 
Cleveland.  His  wife  was  born  at  New  Bremen,  March 
15,  1855.  She  died  January  6,  1905,  at  forty-nine. 

For  a  time,  wells  on  their  farm  provided 
gas  and  Minnie  recalled  the  comparative  luxury,  then, 
of  simply  turning  gas  jets  for  heat  and  cooking  in  the 
family  home.  They  again  used  wood  and  coal  when  the 
supply  of  gas  was  exhausted  and  the  wells  plugged.  A 
huge,  four-burner  wood  stove  for  cooking  stood  in  an 
enormous  kitchen  with  a  pump  for  water  in  one  corner. 

The  spelling  bee  over,  chubby  limbs  raced 
Minnie  on  a  wooded  by-path  to  a  sympathetic  mother. 
As  the  oldest  girl  she  was  needed  at  home  and  on  the 
farm  and  she  and  a  sister  were  unable  to  complete  a 
formal  education,  becoming  accustomed  to  working 
alongside  brothers  under  the  incessant  drive  and  stern 
discipline  of  a  father  who  did  not  condone  the  modern 
tenet  of  advanced  education,  particulary  for  girls; 
nor,  would  he  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 
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A  friend  claimed  she  pitched  best  in  child¬ 
hood  baseball  even  though  there  was  little  time  for  it 
or,  later,  square  dancing  or  sleighing,  so  popular  then. 

She  was  one  of  a  family  of  eleven.  She 
had  five  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

Her  wedding  ceremony,  at  twenty,  was 
performed  January  18,  1906,  in  the  parlor  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  home, brother  Otto  and  his  fiancee  Elizabeth, attend¬ 
ing.  Both  families  joined  in  a  wedding  supper  there. 

In  1923  when  her  husband  died  she  was 
employed  in  the  drapery  department,  and  became  its 
forelady,  in  a  luxury  furniture  store  at  San  Antonio 
where  she  remained  thirty  years  until  recent  retire¬ 
ment  under  its  plan  and  her  social  security  earnings. 

During  World  War  II,  1941-1945,  although 
employed  and  active  in  church  work,  she  did  volunteer 
Red  Cross  work  regularly.  In  peacetime  afterward  she 
continued  rolling  bandages  for  over  a  decade  that  went 
through  her  church  to  Japan,  Korea,  and  other  over¬ 
seas  areas.  In  1955  she  was  given  special  recognition  by 
San  Antonio  Council  of  United  Church  Women  for  “135 
pounds  of  bandages  sent  to  Korea  the  past  year,  most 
of  them  rolled  by  Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Aschbacher.” 


Scouting 


JEVERAL  NAMES  were  suggested  to  Minnie  and 

Harvey  Aschbacher  for  their  first  child,  one  of  them, 
Winnetta,  by  Harvey’s  older  brother,  Frank.  The  par¬ 
ents  changed  the  W  to  an  M  so  the  name  would  re¬ 
semble  that  of  her  mother  and  named  the  child,  born 
November  26, 1909,  Minnetta  Lulu.  Lulu  ( Augusta  Lou¬ 
ise)  was  wife  of  August  J.Lietz,  Minnie’s  oldest  brother. 

Twenty-eight  years  afterward  Minnetta’s 
daughter  was  named  similarly:  Monette  (long  0,  accent 
on  last  of  the  two  syllables).  It  resembled  her  mother’s 
name  and  was  that  of  a  San  Antonio  songstress  popu¬ 
lar  on  radio,  then  still  novel  and  fascinating. 

Two  other  Aschbachers,  in  the  1800’s,  had 
the  similar  names  of  Minnette  and  Menetta. 

MINNETTA  LULU  was  born  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio,  as 
were  her  three  sisters  and  a  brother.  She  attended  St. 
Paul’s  Reformed  Church  there  and  joined  Westminster 
Presbyterian  in  San  Antonio  where  she  served  as  Sun¬ 
day  School  secretary-treasurer  at  teen  age. 
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She  attended  Bunker  Hill  grade  school 
and,  when  the  family  moved  to  San  Antonio  in  1920 
when  she  was  ten,  Bonham  School  through  the  seventh 
grade,  “graduating”  in  a  white  dress. 

It  was  several  years  prior  to  innovation  of 
junior  high  schools.  She  went  direct  to  Brackenridge 
High  School  and  from  there  in  1924  to  employment 
with  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  (YWCA) 
Cafeteria  in  downtown  San  Antonio  until  she  married, 
in  late  summer  two  years  later  at  Me  Kinley  Avenue 
Methodist  Church  parsonage,  Arthur  Branch  Cooper, 
a  printer,  son  of  Exa  and  D.  T.  Cooper  of  San  Antonio. 

THE  ELDEST  OF  FIVE,  she  was  “first”  in  a  number 
of  other  things,  too. 

In  her  teens  in  the  midst  of  changing  styles 
and  tempo  of  living  in  the  era  called  the  roaring  twen¬ 
ties,  she  was  first  to  have  bobbed  hair,  a  risque  depar¬ 
ture  from  conventional  uncut  tresses  for  even  young 
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women  and  girls,  that  soon  was  deemed  old-fashioned. 

She  was  an  ardent  swimmer  in  the  practi¬ 
cal,  comfortable  short  swim  suits  with  narrow  straps 
that  gained  in  popularity  in  those  roaring  twenties. 
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She  attended  the  theater,  popular  when 
motion  pictures  were  advancing  in  perfection  and  were 
accounting  for  a  gradual  decline  of  vaudeville  and  stage 
plays ;  and,  danced  to  unlimited  phonograph  music  so 
popular  before  radio  and  orchestras  became  the  mode. 

She  and  her  husband  were  first,  too,  with 
a  son;  a  car,  a  Model  T  Ford;  later,  two  cars;  a  home 
of  their  own  and  a  rental  residence ;  and,  in  time,  four 
grandsons. 

She  was  first  of  the  family  to  organize 
and  actively  develop  and  head  a  Girl  Scout  troop,  No. 
12,  which  she  lead  for  five  years  from  1949  to  1954. 

IN  1951  WHEN  SHE  AND  HER  husband,  Arthur, 
had  been  married  twenty-five  years  and  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  thirty  as  a  printer,  her  mother  entertained  the 
entire  family  at  a  dinner  party  at  Green  Acres,  exclu¬ 
sive  dining  place  at  the  edge  of  San  Antonio. 

Through  the  years  Minnetta  and  Arthur 
worked  together  at  inside  refinishing  and  remodeling 
and  landscaping  the  grounds.  He  worked  at  his  hobby 
of  metal,  in  his  complete  shop  of  electrical  equipment ; 
she  with  sewing,  reading,  and  outdoor  activities. 
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Their  first  child,  Arthur  Jr.,  was  born  A- 
pril  30,  1927,  at  318  Mission  but  they  soon  purchased 
a  home  at  143  Gladstone,  later  a  rent  house  at  No.  135. 

Arthur,  Jr.  served  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
Corps,  World  War  II  from  1944  to  1946,  married  Char¬ 
lene  Woodall  of  Houston,  Mississippi,  at  Harlandale 
Presbyterian  Church,  San  Antonio,  December  24, 1946. 

The  doting  young  grandmother  often  en¬ 
tertained  the  four  grandsons:  Monte  James,  1948; 
Clifford  Arthur,  1950 ;  Mark  Stanley,  1952 ;  Burt  Tyler, 
1954,  just  as  the  official  designation  of  November  11th 
was  changed  from  Armistice  Day  to  Veterans  Day. 

Minnetta  and  Arthur’s  other  child  was  a 
girl,  Monette  Rae,  born  June  10,  1937,  who  married 
June  11,  1955,  at  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
San  Antonio,  Farrell  Eugene  West.  Monette  had  been 
intensely  interested  in  singing,  music,  and  directing 
throughout  her  school  days. 

Printers  by  trade,  Arthur  and  Arthur,  Jr. 
played  tournament  golf  in  many  city-wide  competi¬ 
tions  through  the  early  1950’s.  Both  enjoy  fishing, 
too,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Hunting  is  also 
one  of  their  favorite  sports. 


Volunteer  Aid 


V  IRGINIA  LENORA,  second  daughter  of  Minnie  and 

Harvey,  born  August  2, 1911,  at  St.  Mary’s,  was  named 
for  beautiful  Virginia,  wife  of  her  Uncle  Clarence 
Aschbacher,  and  for  her  Aunt  Lencra,  his  sister. 

Virginia,  too,  became  a  beauty  in  her  teens 
and  was  the  only  one  having  naturally  waving  hair  of 
lustrous  dark  brown,  matching  eyes  that  were  like 
those  of  her  father.  Her  sisters  had  lighter,  straight 
hair  and,  except  Minnetta,  blue  eyes  like  their  mother. 

Virginia’s  hair  straightened,  though,  upon 
birth  of  her  first  child,  Raymond  Murle,  June  15, 1941. 

She  was  prematurely  grey  at  thirty,  as 
was  her  father  and,  at  forty,  completely  white  hair 
formed  a  glistening  halo  around  her  young  face. 

She  attended  St.  Paul’s  Reformed  Church 
at  St.  Mary’s  and  Bunker  Hill  School  there  through 
third  grade.  She  Wc\s  expert  at  making  scrapbooks, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  movies  through  teen  age,  was 
and  is  an  ardent  ana  successful  worker  and  hostess 
for  parties  for  young  people  as  well  as  adults. 
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Her  famiiv  moved  to  San  Antonio  when 
she  was  just  nine.  She  joined  Westminster  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  and  was  an  active  member  for  many  years. 

She  attended  Bonham  elementary,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  Junior  High,  when  the  junior  high  school 
system  was  inaugurated ;  and,  from  1925,  Brackenridge 
High  School  through  the  eleventh  (its  highest)  grade, 
graduating  in  1928  when  she  was  not  quite  seventeen. 

She  was  a  Girl  Reserve,  participated  in 
parades  during  the  famous  Fiesta,  week  of  festive  and 
solemn  events  commemorating  Texas’s  San  Jacinto 
Day,  April  21st,  and  enthusiastically  enjoyed  circuses, 
picnics,  swimming,  horseback  riding  by  moonlight  or 
in  daytime,  movies,  et  cetera. 

She  had  been  a  baby-sitter  as  a  girl,  later 
clerked  in  variety  stores  during  school  vacations. 

Her  first  business  position  paid  the  then 
enormous  salary  of  $100.00  a  month  in  October,  1928, 
when  she  was  employed  on  special  work  by  the  Bexar 
(bear)  County  Tax  Collector’s  office  at  San  Antonie* 

A  year  later,  in  1929,  the  disastrous  stock 
market  plunge  and  resultant  hysteria  created  an  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  that  lasted  a  decade. 
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She  then  worked  in  the  Court  House  for 
fifteen  years,  not  for  the  county  but  was  employed  by 
three  independent  title  firms,  Security  Title  and  Trust 
Company,  Commercial  Abstract  and  Title  Company, 
and  Guaranty  Title  Company,  from  November,  1923  to 
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March,  1941,  then  from  1943  through  1945. 

Her  second  child,  Ronald  Edward  Lent, 
was  born  June  7,  1946,  one  year  after  World  War  II 
had  ended  in  the  summer  of  1955;  the  third,  Donald 
Edward,  Jr.,  May  24,  1947.  All  three  of  her  children 
were  born  in  Santa  Rosa  Hospital  at  San  Antonio  where 
the  family  facetiously  claimed  they  must  own  a  few 
bricks  in  the  building  so  many  of  them  had  been  pa¬ 
tients  in  that  hospital. 

VIRGINIA  AND  HER  HUSBAND,  Donald  Edward 
Lent,  called  Don,  moved  from  209  Southcross,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  to  302  Sunglo  Drive  in  1946  and,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  in  1949,  sold 
that  home  and  purchased  a  new,  corner,  stucco  dwell¬ 
ing  at  5421  Alice  Ave.  N.  E.,  new  residential  district, 
where  they  have  made  their  home  for  six  years,  land¬ 
scaping,  decorating,  and  remodeling  to  near  perfection. 
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She  has  been  an  ardent  worker.  With  four 
“boys”  for  whom  to  sew,  it  became  a  regular  occur- 
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rence  rather  than  a  hobby  and  the  attractive  sports 
and  tailor-made  shirts  worn  by  her  husband  and  three 
sons  reveal  her  ingenuity. 

After  the  beys  were  school  age,  in  1954 
she  began  volunteer  sewing  each  week  at  the  Veter¬ 
ans  Hospital  at  Albuquerque. 

At  home,  their  residence  and  lawn,  shrubs, 
fruit  trees,  garden,  and  beautiful  blossoming  flowers, 
show  the  time  spent  on  them.  Don  excels  at  growing 
things,  at  mechanical  work  with  motors,  and  hunting 
and  fishing  at  the  streams  and  in  the  surrounding 
New  Mexico  mountains. 

The  family  of  five  have  enjoyed  hunting 
and  week-long  fishing  expeditions  into  those  moun- 
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tains.  Ten  thousand-foot  Sandia  rises  majestically, 
near  their  home,  and  provides  a  scenic  vista  from 
their  picture  windows. 

Virginia  typed  a  log  she  kept  of  a  trip  to 
Carlsbad  Caverns  in  1934.  It  is  a  thick,  bound  volume, 
interspersed  with  pictures,  that  stills  recalls  memories 
of  lasting  pleasure  to  her  and  others. 


Historian 


ANTICIPATING  a  BOY  at  the  birth  of  their  third 
child,  Minnie  and  Harvey  were  surprised  with  Frances 
Marie,  May  21,  1913,  named  for  her  grandmothers: 
paternal,  Adeline  Frances  Helsel  Aschbacher ;  mater¬ 
nal,  the  impressive  Cornelia  Regina  Marie  Aue  Lietz. 

One  antecedent  was  born  on  the  same  day 
in  1844,  Johanna  Fredericka  Aschbacher. 

Childhood  energy  and  endurance  that  in¬ 
cluded  massage,  developed,  with  twenty  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  business  and  driving,  into  resolute  persever¬ 
ance  and  controlled,  moderate  living  whether  at  civic 
activity,  recreation,  lay  church  work,  oft-monotonous 
detail  in  editing  others’  manuscripts  and  writing  and 
publishing  books  and  magazines,  or,  applying  principles 
of  a  production  and  management  engineer  in  order  to 
drive  1,375  miles  from  St.  Mary’s  to  San  Antonio  in 
1955  from  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  one  day  to 
midnight  the  next  without  exceeding  speed  limits. 

Grey  at  thirty-five,  as  was  sister  Virginia. 
Avocation:  designing;  apparel,  and  business  suites. 
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Sporadic  travel  by  car,  usually  accompa¬ 
nied  by  mother,  included  Mexico  to  Monterrey,  Saltillo, 
and  Mexico  City;  and,  except  for  the  far  northwest, 
throughout  the  United  States  to  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 

Several  short  trips  via  passenger  planes. 
In  1950,  contemplating  air  travel,  “piloted”  single¬ 
motor  Ercoupe  on  a  trial  flight. 

Alto  in  octet  rendering  a  religious  num¬ 
ber  broadcast  from  a  San  Antonio  radio  station  in  the 
early  1930’s.  Shortly  afterward  suffered  a  strained 
larynx.  Discontinued  all  singing  and  spoke  only  in  mod¬ 
erate  tones  in  order  to  sustain  an  unimpaired  speaking 
voice  for  remainder  of  life  that  already  has  spanned 
more  than  two  decades. 

Low  third  grade  was  skipped  but  two  half- 
year  terms  were  spent  in  high  third,  complete  attend¬ 
ance  prevented  by  a  brief  granulated  eye  condition 
that  required  one  confinement  to  a  darkened  room  for 
several  weeks. 

Bonham  grade  school,  San  Antonio,  was 
completed  at  just  eleven;  eighth  grade  Page  Junior 
High,  lettering  in  sports,  at  fourteen ;  graduation  from 
Brackenridge  High  School  at  just  seventeen. 
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Elected  to  National  Honor  Society  in  high 
school;  captained  baseball  and  basketball  teams,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  school  letter  and  sweater  for  the  latter.  As 
a  young  woman  enjoyed  dancing,  swimming,  tennis, 
horseback  riding  and,  later,  a  little  golf. 

Worked  part-time,  along  with  sister,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Saturdays,  Christmas  week,  and  summers,  clerk¬ 
ing  in  variety  stores,  jobs  popular  with  teen-age  school 
girls ;  advanced  to  offices  with  business  career  firmly 
started  with  a  position  July,  1930,  a  month  after  grad¬ 
uation  in  a  depression.  At  this  writing  that  career  had 
continued  without  interruption  for  twenty-five  years. 

Managed  general  insurance  fire  and  loss 
departments  of  Hornberger,  Beckmann  &  Co.,  General 
Agents,  San  Antonio,  1930-1933,  absorbed  by  Cravens, 
Dargan  &  Co.,  Houston,  continuing  in  its  San  Antonio 
service  office  a  year. 

Examiner  in  new  Texas  Insurance  Check¬ 
ing  Office  from  its  inception  in  March,  1934,  at  Austin 
where  resided  two  and  one-half  years  with  short  per¬ 
iods  at  San  Antonio. 

Became  the  only  woman  in  Texas  then 
occupying  such  a  position,  with  thirty-fivei  men. 
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Returned  to  San  Antonio  in  September, 
1936,  to  enter  the  public  relations  profession  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  South  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
regional  commercial  organization  serving  fifty-five 
South  Texas  counties.  Continued  in  various  capacities, 
including  executive  secretary,  for  thirteen  and  one- 
half  years  until  spring,  1950.  As  an  executive  official 
attended  annual  business  sessions  and  dinners  of  100- 
odd  officers  and  directors  and  intermittent  meetings. 

In  1950  formed  own  publishing  and  public 
relations  firms. 

Remained  single  as  had  Aunt  Eva  Lietz. 
Honored:  Texas  figs  ripened  on  tree  with  initial  A. 
Candidate  for  City  Council  of  San  Antonio  in  1951. 
Officer,  Executive  Board,  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Women  of  the  Church.  Represented  Westminster  on 
San  Antonio  Council  of  Churches.  Authored  concise 
published  history  of  Westminster  of  San  Antonio. 

First  published  work,  in  1935,  was  verse. 
Articles  over  signed  by-line  have  appeared  in  local, 
regional,  and  national  magazines.  Books  sell  national¬ 
ly:  historical  and  educational  titles  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  collectors,  libraries,  and  universities. 
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South  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce :  ac¬ 
countant,  librarian,  office  manager;  director  of  pub¬ 
licity,  research  and  statistics,  state  and  national  legis¬ 
lative  research  and  dissemination,  and  contact  with 
state  and  national  legislators ;  business  manager,  and 
advertising  manager  of  South  Texan,  official  monthly 
magazine  that  increased  in  size  from  sixteen  pages  to 
sixty-four  up  to  1950  and,  as  editor,  wrote  editorials 
and  edited  routine  articles  prepared  by  other  writers. 

Publishing:  Small  non-fiction  educational 
and  historical  books.  Currently  scheduled:  Farming  in 
West  Texas  by  Charles  F.  Ward,  horticulture  specialist. 

Editing:  Authors’  non-fiction  book  man¬ 
uscripts  ;  articles,  speeches,  stories,  publicity. 

Public  Relations  and  Publicity :  Individu¬ 
als,  firms,  and  organizations ;  campaign  for  funds  for 
San  Antonio  home  for  colored  blind,  in  1953 ;  political 
campaign  for  state  senatorial  aspirant ;  organizational 
activities,  revivals,  anniversaries  of  churches ;  projects 
of  clubs;  addresses;  radio  and  television  continuity. 

Excerpts  and  comment  regarding  books  in 
“Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly”  magazine  and 
“Annual  Report  Book  of  Martha  Kinney  Cooper  Ohio- 
ana  Library.”  Published  books  are  a  part  of  Texas 
State  Historical  Association  collection  at  Austin  and 
that  of  The  Ohioana  Library  at  Columbus  that  houses 
books  by  and  about  Ohio  and  Ohioans ;  has  been  invit¬ 
ed  guest  of  each.  To  date :  eight  published  titles. 
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LlVA  EMMA,  whose  first  name  was  intended  to  be 
Evangeline,  favored  by  her  mother,  born  February  23, 
1916,  at  St.  Mary’s,  was  the  youngest,  and  fifth,  child 
of  Minnie  and  Harvey.  Emma  was  her  father’s  sister. 

Eva  was  four  when  the  family  moved  to 
San  Antonio. 

\ 

IN  HER  FIRST  YEAR  AT  BONHAM  elementary 
school  she  fell  from  an  acting  bar  on  an  October  day 
and  broke  her  right  forearm.  Not  even  the  passing  pa¬ 
rade  of  circus  animals  returning  to  circus  grounds  af¬ 
ter  a  downtown  parade,  could  dissuade  her  fretful  pain. 

About  fourteen  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  she  broke  the  same  arm  while  roller  skat¬ 
ing  at  a  San  Antonio  rink. 

When  her  son,  Douglas  F.  Dupre,  born 
September  23,  1943,  in  Santa  Rosa  Hospital  at  San 
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Antonio,  was  ten,  he,  too,  broke  his  right  forearm,  in 
a  fall  from  a  sprinting  horse  he  was  riding  while  they 
vacationed  at  a  Texas  dude  ranch. 
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Eva  attended  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church 
at  St.  Mary’s;  joined  Westminster  Presbyterian  about 
five  years  after  the  family  arrived  in  San  Antonio. 
She  was  its  Sunday  School  secretary,  1954-1956. 

She  finished  Bonham’s  fifth  grade  at  eleven  in 
1927 ;  Page  Junior  High’s  eighth  at  fourteen  in  1930 ; 
and  graduated  from  Brackenridge  High  at  eighteen  in 
1934,  where  she  was  a  Girl  Reserve  as  were  her  sisters. 

Alcatraz,  federal  penitentiary  that  was 
only  a  name  the  year  before,  became  a  reality. 

Eva  had  lessons  in  dancing,  swimming,  and 
piano.  She  rode  horseback,  liked  swimming,  and  was 
the  only  girl  in  the  family  to  enjoy  diving. 

She  was  employed  first  at  Texas  Shade 
Factory  for  about  six  months ;  then,  in  1937,  the  year 
Charles  A.  Lindberg  flew  solo  across  the  Atlantic,  by 
Subscribers  Information  Bureau  of  Commercial  Re¬ 
corder,  daily  paper  of  legal  notices  including  statistics 
from  records  filed  in  the  Court  House ;  then,  for  two 
years  until  1943,  for  the  Bexar  County  Tax  Collector. 

She  went  from  there  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  Blood  Center  office  and  then  with  Red  Cross 
San  Antonio  headquarters  until  1945. 
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In  February,  1945,  she  started  work  with 
Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Company.  In  October, 
soon  after  World  War  II  peace  terms  were  signed  by 
Japanese,  she  worked  for  Acacia  Mutual  Life,  remain¬ 
ing  almost  ten  years.  In  August,  1955,  she  began  work 
for  oil  companies  with  a  year  at  Phillips  Drilling. 

The  "two  cars  in  every  garage”  fantasy 
of  1928,  when  she  was  twelve,  practically  had  become 
a  reality.  It  had  for  a  myriad  of  families,  at  least. 

EVA  AND  DOUGLAS  lived  in  the  small  cottage  at 
318  Mission  until  late  1950  when  they  rented  an  old 
picturesque  adobe  dwelling  two  blocks  away. 

As  a  young  woman  she  was  interested  in 
skating,  scrapbooks,  dancing,  and  bowling ;  later  added 
Douglas’s  interests  of  a  little  gardening,  croquet,  bad¬ 
minton,  outdoor  cooking,  and  electric  trains,  in  pursuit 
of  satisfying  recreation. 

In  her  fortieth  year  Eva  showed  less  grey 
hair  than  had  her  brother  and  two  sisters  but  her  old¬ 
est  sister  had  least  of  all,  at  that  age. 

•  ••  •••  ••• 

Each  one’s  chapter  appears  according  to  age  except 
Harvey  and  Fred,  so  placed  for  continuity  of  the  tale. 


With  THE  BIRTH  of  a  son,  their  fourth  child,  on 
March  15,  1915,  Minnie  and  Harvey  named  him  Fred¬ 
rick  Harvey  for  a  close  friend  and  for  his  father.  The 
Panama  Canal  had  opened  the  year  before. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  middle  “e”  was 
omitted  from  the  popular  family  name.  Six  others  had 
been  named  Frederick,  starting  in  1810  with  George 
Frederick,  then  Jacob  Frederick,  Frederick,  Frederick 
Arthur,  Frederick  William,  and  Franklin  Frederick. 

Fred’s  first  son,  born  February  21,  1941, 
was  named  Fredrick,  too,  although  called  Eddie.  There 
had  been  Aschbachers  named  Edward  b«t  Eddie’s 
middle  name,  Edward,  was  from  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father.  That  year,  on  December  11th,  the  United 
States  officially  entered  World  War  II. 

A  second  son,  Zane  Martin,  was  born  Fri¬ 
day  the  thirteenth,  August,  1943.  Martin,  too,  was  an 
Aschbacher  family  name  and  Zane  became  a  rarity 
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with  three  names  beginning  with  the  last  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  a  middle  letter,  and  the  first  letter. 


Builder,  F 


ancier 
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Fred  and  Leona  May  Dack  had  married 
in  early  summer,  1940.  A  third  child,  daughter  Linda 
May,  was  born  July  13,  1947. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage,  Fred  had 
constructed  a  small,  complete  house  on  the  lot  of  the 
family  home  at  318  Mission  Street  where  they  lived  a- 
bout  a  year,  moving  the  following  year  into  a  new  one 
they  purchased  at  303  Crane  and,  in  1950,  into  a  new 
house  constructed  by  his  own  crew  on  a  half  aero  at 
130  E.  Harding.  They  have  travelled  through  Mexico, 
throughout  Eastern  United  States  into  Canada,  and 
westward  through  New  Mexico  and  Colorado. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio,  and  was 
five  when  the  f  amily  moved  to  San  Antonio.  He  entered 
Bonham,  elementary  school,  at  six,  in  mid-term,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1922 ;  Page  Junior  High  at  eleven,  January,  1927 ; 
and  Brackenridge  High  School  at  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  January,  1930,  finishing  the  three-year  course 
in  May,  1932,  in  two  and  one-half  years. 

As  a  school  boy  he  had  a  Saturday  Evening 
Post  magazine  route,  assisted  by  his  two  older  sisters. 
He  received  a  bicycle  through  coupons  for  many  sales. 
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In  boyhood  he  was  particularly  interested 
in  pigeons,  baseball,  basketball,  golf ;  was  a  Boy  Scout. 
He  won  a  school  golf  tournament  while  in  Junior  High. 

In  high  school  he  served  as  a  right-hand- 
assistant  to  a  geometry  instructor,  that  subject  being 
one  of  those  at  which  he  excelled. 

While  he  was  still  in  school  he  was  caddy 
at  a  municipal  course  and,  with  practice,  became  an 
adept  golfer.  Afterward  he  still  played  baseball  and 
pitched  on  church  and  other  league  teams. 

As  a  young  man  he  could  drive  a  tennis  ball 
with  such  force  and  accuracy  that  opponents  dodged. 

In  1952  he  was  inspecting  the  roof  of  a 
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commercial  building  when  the  weakened  roof  gave  way 
and  he  lost  his  grip  on  the  ladder  safeguard  carried 
by  construction  men  at  such  times,  plunged  through 
and  fell  on  concrete  about  twenty  feet  below,  inside. 
Bruised  and  bumped  from  head  to  toe,  he  nevertheless 
survived,  with  his  left  hand  fractured  and  his  right 
wrist  bones  splintered  into  many  slithers;  yet,  two 
years  later,  with  his  right  wrist  still  slightly  stiff,  he 
was  again  delivering  the  difficult  drop  pitch  so  effec¬ 
tive  in  that  baseball  league  and  season. 
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In  the  1940’s  he  contributed  articles  he 
composed  regularly  to  Racing  Pigeon  News,  monthly 
national  pigeon  fancier  magazine. 

At  forty,  with  thinning  grey-streaked 
hair,  he  stood,  six-feet,  broad-shouldered  and  erect. 

He  was  elected  1st  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Racing  Pigeon  Union  for  the  1956-1958  term. 

By  1952  his  acreage  included  a  shop  with 
electric  machinery  and  tools  for  his  construction  busi¬ 
ness  and  another  for  his  printing  shop;  a  seven  room 
house,  two-car  garage  with  storage  space,  office,  guest 
apartment.  A  large  swimming  pool  was  later  added. 

AS  ELDEST  SON  of  this  current  generation,  he  is 
custodian  of  the  bound  volume  family  record  book  of 
vital  statistics  compiled  by  his  Uncle  Frank.  Fred  was 
eldest  by  only  a  month  ahead  of  his  cousin,  Walter, 
son  of  Charles  August,  Jr.  Fred’s  son,  Fredrick  Ed¬ 
ward,  is  eldest  of  the  next  generation. 

A  PICTURE  of  Fred  H.  Aschbacher,  and  a  feature 
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article,  appeared  in  San  Antonio  News  of  April  15, 1954, 
under  the  heading  “People  Worth  Knowing”  that  con¬ 
tained  the  following,  about  his  career  and  avocation : 


People  ^\/orth 


Knowing 


iWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  when  he  had  reached 
teen  age,  Fred  H.  Aschbacher  was  proud  possessor  of 
of  a  few  pigeons. 

One  day  a  very  young  relative  flicked  the 
latch  and  unwittingly  released  the  birds  from  their 

makeshift  loft. 

They  returned  to  their  former  owner, 
proving  to  the  doubtful  that  they  actually  were  hom¬ 
ing  pigeons  as  the  youth  had  maintained. 

Rounding  them  together,  he  erected  other 
improved,  elevated  lofts,  painstakingly  trained  his  in¬ 
creasing  flock,  and  entered  them  in  competitive  races. 

IN  DUE  COURSE  OF  TIME  he  graduated  from 
Brackenridge  High  School,  San  Antonio,  in  1932  and 
finally  left  teen  age  behind. 

HE  ENTERED  THE  construction  business,  then  slow 
in  depression  years,  and  continued  in  it,  in  1948  form¬ 
ing  his  own  building  contracting  firm  which  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate. 
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An  excellent  golfer  in  his  teens,  he  could 
stand  at  the  front  (or  rear)  of  his  home  and,  with 
coordination  and  skill,  drive  a  golf  ball  over  the  house 
top,  serenely  confident  that  it  would  come  to  a  stop 
on  the  lawn  on  the  opposite  side,  which  it  always  did. 

HE  HAS  BEEN  an  active  pigeon  fancier  continuously 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

He  turned  that  coordination  and  precision 
to  organization  and  development  of  the  pigeon  racing 
sport  and  instigated  and  participated  in  organization 
of  various  local  pigeon  clubs  and  discharged  official 
duties  in  them. 

HE  SERVED  SEVEN  YEARS  as  race  secretary  of 
Lone  Star  Flying  Club  of  San  Antonio,  oldest  flying 
club  in  the  southwest. 

In  1944  he  became  the  first  president  of 
San  Antonio  Concourse  Association,  organized  under 
his  guidance. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Great 
Southwest  Futurity  Association  that  sponsors  an 
annual  race  with  international  entries. 
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In  1946  he  instigated  organization  of  the 
Texas  Center  of  Racing  Pigeon  Clubs  and  was  its  first 
secretary-treasurer. 

Today  he  holds  that  elective  office  for 
the  sixth  time. 

The  center  has  thirty-odd  affiliated  clubs 
in  Texas  and  its  bordering  states,  Oklahoma,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico. 

HE  HAS  BEEN  ACTIVE  in  the  national  association, 
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American  Racing  Pigeon  Union  and  at  its  convention 
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at  Chicago  in  October,  1953,  was  instrumental  in  se¬ 
lection  of  San  Antonio  as  1954  convention  city. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  inception  the 
ARPU  convened  a  convention  in  the  southwest. 

H  £  WAS  NAMED  general  chairman  of  that  1954 
national  convention  and  organized  committees  and 
pyents  with  the  same  skill,  confidence,  and  coordina¬ 
tion  that  drove  those  golf  balls  over  the  housetop  with 
precision  and  without  damage  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before. 
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In  1954,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  a 
pigeon  fancier,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Texas  Center 
of  Racing  Pigeon  Clubs  for  the  national  office  of  2nd 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Racing  Pigeon  Union 
at  a  Chicago  meeting  which  he  attended. 

HE  WAS  THE  FIRST  man  from  the  southwest  area 
to  be  nominated  for  national  office  and  was  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  that  year. 

HIS  HIGHEST  LOFT  count  has  been  100  pigeons, 
some  of  which  have  won  in  competitive  races  of  from 
100  to  600  miles. 

More  modern  lofts  periodically  replaced 
the  makeshift  original  that  housed  the  first  pigeons 
he  owned  as  a  youth. 

Today  on  his  acreage  on  East  Harding 
Boulevard  stands  a  completely-equipped  modern  loft. 

Sons  Edward,  who  became  teen  age  in 
February,  and  Zane,  nearing  his  teens,  already  have 
entered  birds  in  competitive  races,  from  that  loft. 

Another,  smaller,  can  be  dismantled  and 
transported  by  pickup  to  exhibitions  for  bird  display. 


One  Generation  To  Anoth 
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As  INVENTIVE  genius  progressed  from  a  flat  sandal 

to  comfortable  fitted  footwsar  and  into  the  era  of 
hoop  skirts  and  tall  hats  that,  in  time,  led  to  modern 
comfortable  clothing;  emerged  from  two  world  wars, 
conquering  depression  and  inf  latioa;  achieved  scientif¬ 
ic  advances  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  industry 
and  unlimited  travel,  religious,  and  educational  facili¬ 
ties  ;  skyscrapers  rose,  television  became  a  reality  as 
did  atomic-powered  ships,  six-motored  jet  airplanes, 
push-button  air-conditioned  automobiles  and  homes, 
private  airplanes  and  residential  swimming  pools,  and 
a  new  device,  the  flash  camera,  recorded  events  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  for  posterity. 

Through  these  advances  the  Aschbacher 
family  produced  workers  in  almost  all  walks  of  life 
who  mastered  its  vicissitudes. 

Each  contributed  good  citizenship  to  his 
generation  and  shared  in  building  a  better  world  for 
descendants  who  faithfully  cherish  that  priceless  in¬ 
heritance  entrusted  to  them. 
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The  elder  Aschbacher  held  the  large  vol¬ 
ume  in  outstretched  hands. 

“It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
present  this  Aschbacher  Family  Record  to  you,  eldest 
male  of  your  generation,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  as 
much  pleasure  to  you  to  keep  it  up-to-date  as  it  has 
been  to  me  to  accumulate  and  record  past  vital  statistics. 
In  this  my  eighty-second  year  of  an  interesting,  enjoy¬ 
able,  and  happy  life,  I  cannot  be  of  much  further  service 
but  I  feel  certain  that  this  generation  and  those  to  come 
are  proud  of  their  lineage  of  hard-working  Christian 
people,  congenial,  God-fearing.  May  all  of  you,  as  did 
your  predecessors,  be  true  to  your  God,  to  your  fellow 
man,  to  yourself.”  —  Franklin  Frederick  Aschbacher 

The  volume  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
eldest  Aschbacher  son  as  he  acknowledged : 

“Proudly  I  accept  this  record  and  shall 
endeavor  to  continue  it  in  the  excellent  order  you  have 
it  to  date  and  I  shall  pass  it  on  to  my  sons,  eldest  of 
the  coming  generation,  and  they  to  the  eldest  of  future 
generations.  In  behalf  of  the  family  I  wish  to  express 
our  deep  appreciation  for  your  efforts  in  compiling 
this  invaluable  data.” — Fredrick  Harvey  Aschbacher 


